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ABSTRACT 

This catalog is intended to assist people reforming 
or **building their ovn« places for educating teachers in colleges, 
schools, and coaaunities by providing a list of places to be 
contacted for assistance, nodels, or advice. It includes brief 
descriptions of eiperinental teacher education programs throughout 
the U.S. These programs are classified by state, and names and 
addresses are provided for obtaining additional material. There are 
also sections on **self-institutions****black, chicane and Indian; on 
free schools and alternative public schools; on resources for women's 
studies programs; and on community education and metropolitan public 
colleges. (PB) 
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This publication prepared by the Study Commission on 
Undergraduate Education and the Education of Teachers is one 
of a series of Study Commission publications and does not repre- 
sent an official position of the Study Commission. The book is 
a study document for distribution to those associated with the 
work of the Commission. Requests for this book and other 
Study Commission publications should be addressed to: The 
Nebraska Curriculum Development Center. Andrews Hall, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. Nebraska 68508. 



Publication of this document at the University of Nebraska 
Printing and Duplicating Service was funded with a Grant from 
the U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. However, the opinions expressed herein do not 
necessarily reflect the position or policy cf the U.S. Office of 
Education, and no. official endorsement by the U.S. Office of 
Education should be inferred. 






INTRODUCTION 

The catalogue that follows is a tool. It is intended to assist people reforming 
or "building their own" places for educating teachers in college, school, and com> 
munity by providing them with a list of places with which they miglit wish to get 
in contact to find assistance, a model, or a warning. 

The book was written by Ms. Nena Shanks, a student staff member of the 
Study Commission who has had a consistent interest in education reform, art, and 
theatre. The organization of the book is intended to make it a more useful tool: 

First, pages 1 •21 are an alphabetical listing of teacher education and/or com> 
ponents where teachers and teachers*to*be work at teaming generally and at learning 
to be teachers, followed by pages 22*27, a list of addresses of people and places 
which one might contact if he/she wishes to see or write to one of the programs 
listed. On fages 28*36 is a glossary of standard terms used in the catalogue with 
some attempts at a brief definition. Pages 3742 contain a list of institutions which 
have a community base in Black, Chicano, and Indian conununities, perhaps models 
for people building education and teacher educators in thpse communities. Listed 
on pages 43*44 are free schools which may be particularly interesting to alternative 
and reforming teacher educators and of organs of communication in the free and 
alternative school world. Section Six, pages 45*46, contains resources for commun- 
ity building and the building-up education which deals with sexism and sex role 
stereotypes. The programs described in the last section, pages 47-50, claim in a 
special way to be concerned with "community education" and also includes a list- 
ing of the fullest catalogue of discussions of community/citi2en participation in 
education. 

The catalogue was not put together in a "scientific" way. The process of 
gathering information for the catalogue involved correspondence with persons in 
various educational functions. At the direction of the SCUEET Agenda committee, 
the Study Commission sent to the chief academic offices of all institutions of higher 
education for which it had addresses, a "Study Commission Value Statement" set- 
ting down the Commission's basic education ideology. The statement, subscribed 
to by the full Commission, goes In part as follows: 
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Tetehen, in hi definition, may include cnftimen, artiitt, panpro* 
fsaaionilii people (torn wienee, buiinen and induitiy, or from the world 
of religion and politic^ who are asked to eduoate children in lehooli or in 
their places of work. It it dear that the present pattern of recruitment and 
education for teachers and of entiy to the teaching profession often drives 
out of the proilBssion the brightest candidates for teachings the warmest 
people, the people most interested in educational change, and those inte^ 
ested in identifying with the community in which they work if it is not a 
middle class community. It also drives out the cultuie*bearing candidates 
in non-mainstrelm communities such as Sioux or New Mexico Spanish 
communities; and it may make women and members of minority groups 
feel that they are pretty much second class citizens. If we are to change 
tills picture, the institutions educating tewshers and introducing them to 
the profession must chanp. 

A major function of education is to assist individuals in moving from 
childhood to adulthood as whole people: it should encourage a growing 
sense of self; it shouU give a person the ability to hold a job which allows 
him both to support himself and to feel that he is doing something worth 
doing; it should give him a capacity to undeistand and, to some degree, 
control the major physical and social forces affecting his life. Education 
should also enhance an individual's ability to express what he thinks and 
feels about the world through play and social games or throu^ written and 
pictorial images of what the human enterprise is all about. 

If education ii a personal process which implies an acquisition of 
selfoknowledge and of what is generally called abstract learning, it is also a 
social and political process. In education people organize themselves into 
groups and endeavor to communicate the dcills necessary to the survival of 
tiieir group. Hence the need to ask: (1) whether the education offered in 
school and college->particularly to those who are preparing to be teacheis- 
is an appropriate education (as a means of preparing them for the commu- 
nity which they are entering): and (2) whether the community whkh tiiey 
are entering, and for which education is preparing them, is a humane com- 
munity. If it is not, the teachers should have some capacity and desire to 
change things Since it is education's job both to foster learning and to 
develop people who can learn and woric together, the goal of educatiog 
teacheis who can foster individual devdopment in the child and young 
pexson and the god of finding and encourai^ teachers v^o can foster 
social growth toward hedthy community are probably equally important 



By a community, we mean a group which thinks of itself as a com- 
munity having shared neighborhood or legiond respondbilities and inte^ 
ests: a county, an educationd service unit, a township, a major poUticd 
or educationd-politicd subdivision. By a communi^, we also mean a 
group tied together by a shared system of usages the boundaries of which 
may or may not coincide with a politicd subdivision: usages such as those 
identified with a language, didect, ethnic tradition, religious tradition, 
custom, radd identity, expressive form, or pattern of family and precept 
for rearing children. It is probable that a community can function best if 
the poUticd lines and lines of group custom do not violate each other 
egregiously and if the group which thinks of itsdf as a group is not divided 
by politicd or educationd subdivision lines or essentially governed and 
told how to educate its children by groups which it percdves to be alien, 
having interests opposed to its hiterests. 
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There is considerable evidence that in many parts of the country 
most teachers teach close to the institutions where they have been edu* 
cated and ''teach their own** people; there is also evidence that other 
groups hove not been so well served by local institutions: e.g.» most Amer 
ican Indian groups and many other distinguishable ethnic groups, white 
and non«white. tWe need] teachers who are cosmopolitan in the sense 
that they are knowledgeable about many living and dead cultures and 
possess a significant range of skills in modem analytic disciplbtes, but {we 
also need] to educate teachers and develop schods which clearly represent 
the notion that the school is an ally of the childi his parents, and his imme* 
diate community. This may mean that the teacheMo-be will have to be 
educated to be tough-minded on occasion and capable of dealing with the 
politics of school change and with the unexpected. 

Recent research in the social sciences suggests that, in general, the 
communities which are most supportive of intellectual and emotional 
growth in the young tend to be those in which the important groups td 
vAkkh the individual looks are smalL They are groups in which youth and 
age, work and play, education and vocation are not neatly separated. In 
such communities, competition among the members is not the dominant 
reason for acting. No young person stands*-or feels that he stands-alone. 
Indeed, such a supportive community in school and outside of school 
often seems to be basic to growth in knowledge and skills. If a young 
person is to feel that "te belongs to a significant group, both the school 
and the community must have an authority structure which is not dis* 
rupted by, or made dependent on, outside authority structures. 



Indeed, the range of personnd educated by the reformed programs 
will probably be as broad as the needs of the communities served. It is 
likely that the determination of what are the appropriate responsibilities 
and relationship among the responsibilities of the home, the family and of 
educational and community service groups will have to be explored. The 
colleges and universities should probably educate teachers to teach in spe* 
cific communities and not for vaguely conceived general American com* 
munities. 

The institution of higher education should follow its students into 
the communities which it serves to see how they are doing and reform its 
program on the basis of a continuing knowledge of how it affects its stu* 
dents when they become teachers. 

Finally teachers may well serve test when they see themselves as 
serving their own people or, at least, serving a group with which they wish 
to remain long enough so that they have to see the consequences of their 
actions. 

What future educational personnel will regard as appropriate places 
for assisting young people to learn, to work, to play, and to act, will 
largely depend on the range of experiences and the contexts which have 
been<;entral to their education. If the teacheMo*be is to regard education 
as an enterprise which extends beyond the school door, his own intellec* 
tual, vocational, and social life at the college or institution of higher educa- 
tion ought to form a single continuum so that theory interprets practical 
experiences and so that this intellectual life does not stop when he goes to 
his living unit. In short, the education provided should be as open and 
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mttny«suted us possible, and the institution wliich offers the education 
Httoutd answer to a fairly specific autonomous culture and its authority 
system. 

A variety of ages and stages of growth should be present. 

If the teache^to•be is to learn to contribute to the personal growth 
of the child, he must possess himself some real Icnowledge and skills im» 
portant to the young person and his community and be able to communi- 
cate them. The same may be said for the person who teaches teachers. 
This is not to ^ay that the only knowledge worth communicating is know- 
ledge which the student' already wants to have; a teacher who teach'^s with 
a passion may well create the desire for knowledge where it has not pre- 
viously existed in the student. He should expect that the students or 
members of this community will create the same desire in him. 

it may well be that some of the most important theoretical know* 
ledge which a teacher can acquire is knowledge about an area and how the 
human mind apprehends it: e.g.. for example, many people feel that 
appropriate knowledge for teachers is knowledge about mathematics and 
how it is learned, such as that developed by Piaget in his work with the 
Bourbaki school; knowledge about language and how it develops in the 
individual, such as that discovered by Noam Chomsky and his school; 
knowledge about non^Westem ways of thinking scientifically and how they 
affect the learning and lives of individuals, such as those developed by 
Claude Levi^Strauss. In some situations, the most important ''abstract** 
knowledge to be provided teachers may be knowledge about dead cultures 
or about the history of non^Westem cultures. These cultures, their his- 
tory and how they educate children, have certainly been neglected in the 
curriculum for teachers: 

Teachers must understand the language* history, culture 
(even the ethno-science) groups of people [whose history did 
not always make them the conqueror]. We have failed to look 
at the mythology and culture of non*literate people and of 
non*white and non-English«speaking sections of the world. We 
have neglected to investigate and teach the history of Africa 
and Asia, and the history of the abuse of power in the white- 
dominated industrial sections of the wotid, particularly where 
people were made colonial subjects or slaves. We have not 
given due recognition to the work of modern anthropologists 
and sociologists which would give us some glimpse of the black 
and brown worlds, and the suffering and dignity of the 
wretched of the earth. Most of all, we have not asked the 
research activities in the disciplines which are supposed to 
help students understand their own times to present the 
langur.ge, poUs and cultural life of the people who might be 
the students of teachers*to-be. (Don Oavies, The Education 
Professions, 1968) 

In many cases, we have neglected all but the narrowest sort of info^ 
mation about the educational process itself. In many a teacher*s educa* 
tion, the history of education begins about 1850; it is confined to the 
United States or to Northern and Western Europe. The philosophy of 
education is confined to a few favored philosophers taught without rigor 
and without giving fundamental attention to epistemology. History, 
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sociology» and anthropology tend to be taught as general education 
courses to aU education and arts students and as courses which ignore a 
vast amount of signiflcant information about how education forms a 
society; what the histoiy of the family » childrearing and the education of 
children have been; what policies lead to what social consequences. And 
art and music are taught as frills for the cultured, not as fundamental 
modes through which people learn and create the social* 

As Charles SUberman suggested: 

My main argument is that the study of education must 
be given a central place in the entire undergraduate period, 
and that it also be given a central place in the entire graduate 
curriculum. 

If the educationists are completely reformed, as 1 would 
like to see them, and nothing changes in the rest of the college 
or the university, we won*t be able to succeed. 1 have sug* 
gested specific times when critics have been extremely unfair 
to schools of education. They write as though the entire pre* 
paration of the teachers consisted of professional courses, 
when in fact some three-quarters of their education is in the 
arts and sciences department. If there is a failure in teacher 
education, the failure lies with the liberal arts faculty as much 
as with the school of education. If we can get close coopera* 
tion between the education and the arts and sciences faculty, 
we can begin to deal with some of these problems. 

We need to stop thinking about this rigid separation 
between liberal and professional education. A course in psy- 
chology or history is both liberal and professional. ''One 
thing distinguishing teacher education from education for' 
other professions is that each course should be considered 
a course in education.** How it is taught has great deal to do 
with the prospective teachef s understanding of the nature of 
education. No man should be, or can be, considered well edu* 
cated unless he has had the courage and has been stimulated to 
think seriously about education particularly his own education. 

It is probable that present divisions between the disciplines, present 
methods of evaluating teachers in higher education and the schools, and 
present systems for credentialling teachers or managing the education of 
teachers in higher education and of children in the schools do not contri- 
bute to the goal of forming a decent teaching-learning community for 
teachers-to-be which can serve the greater community in the area. 

If change in the education of elementary and secondary aged young 
people is to occur, the for-nat of higher education and of the clinical 
schools where teachera-to-be are educated, will have to change. For 
instance, if small groups are likely to make a person feel that he counts for 
something and knows who he is, if they can give him the confidence that 
he can learn for himself, then the institutions in which individuals are 
educated to be teachers should be small institutions or institutions in 
which the significant learning or living-learning units are small cohesive 
groups. The school systems or alternative schools where teachers are 
trained should likewise be small 
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We recognize that most of the future teacher's pre-service education 
is non-profossional; much of it occurs outside formal education. Any 
serious effort to improve the quality of the education of teachers must 
also address the non*professional and nomacademic components of unde^ 
graduate work. How this is to be done may be suggested in some of the 
study documents of the Study Commission on Undergraduate Education 
and the Education of Teachers. 




At the same time as this letter asking for self descriptions and self evaluations 
was sent, letters sent to Deans of Arts and Science Colleges, to many Deans of 
Education, and to a range of School Administ^tors and community people. The 
letters proved useful in indicating what people saw as reflecthre of the Commission 
position. The "reflections" included: 

1. complete community>based programs; 

2. community*based programs in the Education section ; 

3. living>leaming programs and cluster colleges using an interdisciplinary 
format; 

4. competency«based efforts, some school-community based and some not 

5. efforts in which the practicum site was a "community'school," a thera- 
peutic school, or a special kind of learning space. 

From this group, M^*. Shanks has selected what she thought most interesting. 
A few, very well-known schools which fit the definition are left out (e.g.. University 
of Massachusetts at Amherst), as are a few schools which have been described before 
in well-known SCUEET publications (e.g.. Institution for Open Education in 
Boston). 

In additicm, Ms. Shanks put together a sample list of schools which reflect 
efforts to do a special job of pommunity-building, overcoming the effects in teacher 
education of sexism, racism and powerlessness. These are described on pages 37-50. 
Establishment institutions which are endeavoring to "deal with" these problems 
may profit a great deal from these mission-oriented institutions in building pro- 
grams to remediate not the clients' defects but their own. New institutions will 
profit from getting together. 
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A few further words otcautton. 

1. Anyone tntereited in competency>baied teacher educition may with to 
heed the wordi of caution with leapect to iti theoretical linUtations contained in 
Phyllis Hamilton's Competency Bated 1\mcher Education (available Stanford R^ 
search Institute). 

2. Persons wishing to encourage establishment institutions to use ftoe 
schools, community schools and other "new form** institutions may in some 
sections of the country find resistance to ''establishment use** of such centers. The 
Study Commission has a file of discouraging correspondence from the new institu* 
tions suggesting that local Schools of Educaticm are not helping them in most 
cases, are often hostile in attitude, or are trying to run them out of business through 
the use of credentialling and accreditating tools which may be subject to legal 
challenge (cf. Study Commission Newsletter, May, 1974). 

3. People wishing to develop Liberal Arts>Bducation works for teachers* 
to-be using cluster colleges and other experimental higher education vehicles may 
find that local "course*by*course** learning requirements make it impossible to use 
more advanced forms of Higher Education to prepare people to be educators of 
children and youth. 

4. A student of education v^o wishes to profit from looking at a com* 
munity-based or experimental institution may find that one or another listed here 
hac changed, gone out of existence, or moved. That too is learning. The sorts of 
education about which we ate talking here are still fragile and undersupported. The 
workers get tired when they have no money. 

We hope that people will get in touch with each other and build up the 
edifice.of a new form of teacher education by learning from each other. Write us 
if you have observation on more places. The catalogue is not exhaustive. We m^or 
add to it. Ms. Shanks took a wild, shapeless bundle of correspondence and endea- 
vored to make a tool of it. The catalogue makes no value judgments. We know 
that it has left out as much as it has put in. It will have served its purpose if it 
helps people to leam from each others* experiences of reform and motivation* 
building. 

Paul A. Olson, Director 

Study Commteion on Undergraduate Educatton 
aiiul the Education of Teachers 
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ALABAMA 

New CoU^eAInivcnlty of Atibama-UiilvtnUy 

New Cdlege it the University of Altbuna 
is «a experimental college, with students work* 
ing, living, and learning in a conununity service 
function with slow*learners in the Black Belt. 
Hie college stresses "an out*of*class learning 
experience of at least one semester's duration 
for academic credit for eadi student enrdled 
in the New College.** New College also offers a 
Teaching Intern Program for students interested 
in entering college teaching after graduate 
school. The program deah with the problem 
of the tack of education progmms for coUege 
teaching by phxing students in a semester-tong 
program during which they bttem wUh an ad- 
visor in their fkld of study. PartieipaHng 
professors are in fields including: Engjl^ 
social work, psychology, sociolt^, economks, 
marketbig, and American studies. 

CoU^e of Education/University of Soudi Ab* 
bama-Moblle 

The College of Education of the Unhrer* 
sity of South Alabama, throu^ various pro* 
grams, serves in-service teadiers, deals with 
{ffoblems in desegregation, provides continuing 
guidance for disadvantaged students, and works 
with other colleges in the Consortium of South* 
ern Colleges for Teacher Education towards 
eompetency-based temher education. 




ARIZONA 



Arizona State Unhrersity-Tempe 

Teacher education programs have been 
designed to prepare teachers for work in com* 
munities whose culture has traditionally been 
ignored in the education of their children. 

Nmtfo Communis College-OtMe 

Navttfo Community Collets is tite first 
tnstlttttion of hitter education to be controlled 
by an Indian tribe. Indian studeMs are given 
parity bt admittance to the college. The col- 
lege offers broad propwns of study in Indian 
Studies and Ndvitfo Studies which include his. 
tory, arth&tory, cmfts, and psychology. 



ALASKA 



SOiddon Jadcaon College-~Sltka 



Sheldon Jackson College is a two*year institution which has established a 
teacher aide education program, and is engaged In a three-year academic extension 
program, which is designed to train more native teachers for native children. 
Professors are flown to the villages of Hoonah, Craig/Klawock, and Kake, Alaska 
for weekend classes once a month. Prospective teadier aides have assignments and 
receive supervision on the Held between monthly classes. 
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CALIFORNIA 




Caltfoniii State Uiilventty--Chloo 

''The controlling objective of the Year* 
Long Field Center Teacher Preparation Program 
at California State University-Chico is to pro- 
vide» with reasonable economy of time, cost and 
effort, the attitudes and competencies shown 
by research and experience to be possessed by 
the successful single subject or self-contained 
classroom teacher.** The program is field- 
centered and involves participation by faculties 
of each department in the university, cooperat- 
ing communities and school districts. 



Los Angeles City CoU^e-Los Alleles 

Los Angeles City College is a two-year 
commmfty college with an extensive training 
program for paraprofes^mk. Prospecthre 
teacher aides and counselor aides gain field 
experience through tutoring, observing, and 
assisting master teachers throughout their two 
years of study. 




University of the Pacific-Stockton 

In cooperation with the Vnt»enity Wth 
out Watts at University of the Pacific, Pacifiers 
School of Education has contracted with The 
Center for Open Learning and Teaching for a 
special program to train teachers in supervised 
learning techniques in open classroom environ- 
ments in Berkeley. Trainees are expected to 
develop competencies in: (a) evaluation of 
children's abilities and weaknesses, diagnosis of 
reading programs; (b) use of alternative methods 
of teatUng mathematics and science; (c) devel- 
opment of curriculum to improve llainee skills 
in community resources in planning; (d) 
use of games and gamti^ techniques to improve 
reasoning and learning skills in all areas; (e) use 
of local arts resources in developing sldlls for 
work with young people. 



UfUvetsidad de Aztian'-'Ftesno 

The Univentdad de Aztian b a iow^ost 
cottege-wit/iout^walls designed to provide alters 
native Itiglter education for Oiicanosand Third 
Worldpeoplesina five-county area, the school 
is not yet three years old and sees social action 
and innovative education as its primary fimc- 
tions. its gpals in teacher education are to 
develop teachers )vho are committed to the 
community and not the school Omt employs 
them. 

Azusa Pactf ic College- Azusa 

Azusa Pacific College has been working 
with a program in particular school districts 
combining directed teaching and student work 
as teacher aides. Students work two hours a 
day in directed teaching, and the rest of the 
day as paid teacher aides. 



Callison Collage/University of the Paciffo- 
Stodrton 

Callison College is an experimental cluster 
college where quality teaching is a continuing 
topic for discussion between facuhy and stu-^ 
dents. Prospective teachers follow a somewhat 
traditional pattern towards credentiailing, but 
the College's requirements of field projects in 
the local community and year-abroad study 
provide flexibility and development of cultural 
awareness in Callison*s graduates. 

California State University-Hayward 

California State University at Hayward is 
conunitted to moving its teacher preparation 
programs away from the campus, and into field- 
based, community-involved programs in large^ 
blacki oriental, and chicano populated areas. 



CaUfomii State Unlvcntty-Loi Angelct 

California State University at Los Angeles 
is an urban*focused institution whose services 
and teacher education program involve them 
in the problems of disadvantaged chicano 
and black communities. The school sponsors 
comminUy'based work*8tu<^ courses, on*8ite 
programs at local schools, and Project Maestro 
-a comprehensive {Hrogram to attract and pre* 
pare disadvantaged Mexican^Americans for the 
teaching profession. 



Chaffey College-Alta Loma 

Chaffey College is a two-year community 
college, offering one course leading toward 
teacher training and a para^professiond curricu* 
him in teacher isssisting. 

Paciflc Coll^e-Fresno 

l^ciflc College maintains a sense of com* 
munity which aids its teacher candidates in 
developing the self*image necessary for prepare* 
tion to return to the multi*cultural community. 
The school actively recmits bhicks, browns, and 
Indians; encourages students to develop their 
own plans of study; and maintains a close r^ 
tionship with the schools of Fresno City and 
County. 

James Graham Johnston Coll^^niversity of 
Redland»-Redlands 

Johnston College has developed several 
teacher preparation programs which fulfltt two 
basic functions: off*campus experiential edu* 
cation and community concept-building. The 
off-campu. program, which is an integral part 
of study, permits students to spend anywhere 
from ei^t hours per year to a full calendar 
year off-campus, llie program provides various 
experiences: vocational testing, cross-cultural 
exposure, community involvement, and voca* 
tional preparation. A student can be involved 
in classroom work from the freshman year on. 
A lai^e percentile of Johnston College students 
is involved in activities of the Greater Redlands 
area through off-campus programs which aid 
community organizations and individuals. 



Univcnity of CiUfonili^San Diego 

The main theme of the teacher education 
program at the University of California-San 
Diego is multicultural education. Students are 
required to take courses in minority language, 
literature, and community relations and pro* • 
blems. Students receive the equivalent of three 
credit courses for passing a proficiency test in 
Spanish. btterdiseipUnary courses enable teach* 
er candidates to tutor in ^ciflc areas at local 
elementary schools. 

Univeraity of Califomis-Sante Cnu 

The Unhrersity of California at Santa Cruz 
has a teacher education sequence of Preparation, 
hiitial and Advanced Field Studies designed to 
encourage students to a continuing critical 
analysis of the nature, role, methods, and pro- 
blems of c- iten^orary schooling. Ideally, 
undergraduate assistants progress from initial 
field study through advanced course work be* 
ginnhig with tutoring, developing and asing 
fecial ^S' in working witii progressively 
larger (and larger) groups; developing skills sudi 
as administrative duties and curriculum develop- 
ment; and, flna%, presenting student assistant- 
prepared materials to the entire chiss. The uni- 
versity has also developed a bilingual, bicultural 
teadier education program in response to the 
needs of high numbers of dUldren of Mexican- 
American migrant farm workers. 




University of Cafifomia-Davis 

The University of California-Davis bases 
its teacher education programs on the idea that 
preparation of teachers is an inter*departmental 
concern. Many methods courses in secondary 
school teaching are taught by faculty in under- 
graduate departments. The Department of 
Education sponsors a bilingual-bicultural pro- 
gram in cooperation with the Mexican-American 
Studies Committee, and places many of its 
student teachers and hitem teachers in rural and 
urban ghetto schools where they can obtain the 
experience necessary for competent teaching in 
those settings. 



Tttwher CorpVSoutfacni Colondo State CoSige 
-Pueblo 

The ieventh>cyde Teacher Corps project 
of Southnrn Colorado State Cottege is creating 
solutions to teacher education problems. The 
project works in six elementary schools in 
Puebloi features a cross>cultural component for 
all participants; assists the community to parti> 
dpate in educational decision making through a 
community-based component; operates a two* 
year, undergraduate, field and competency' 
based hitem training program; features a career 
ladder component with programs from the higji 
school to the doct(»ate level viMeh involve six 
colleges; maintains a communications compon* 
ent to bufld open communications among all 
participants; and coordinates all its activities 
throufi^ a Portal School Ran. 



Unhrerdty of Northern Coloiado-Greeley 

The University of Northern Colorado Col* 
lege of Education offers two particularly for* 
ward-looking programs, one field-based; the 
other competency>based. 

One of these is the Experimental Teacher 
Education Program (ETEP). All courses are 
performance-oriented. Prom the first quarter 
of their freshman year through their sophomore 
year, students work in schools (rural, suburban, 
and inner city; elementary, junior and senior 
high schools) and work also with all ethnic 
groups. The students spend their junior ^ro- 
fessu>nal) year on campus developing media 
materials and being video taped as they practice 
teach their own materials. Students do tradi- 
tional student teaching during their senior year. 



Lontto H«%btiColle|fr-Oeavir 

Loretto Heists College hu a strong pro* 
gram in Teacher Education with the intent of 
providing field-oriented experiences which begin 
in the freshman year and lead to intensive in- 
ternships in the senior year. Students work in 
the inner ci^ and attain an awareness of the 
community power structure. The college has 
also developed a Behavioral Science Program 
with the option of elementary teacher certifi- 
cation. 








COLORADO 




JJte Unbent^ of NorOum Colomdo*s 
School of Special Education bin the beginning 
phases of a pe-year 4fort to improve Us pro- 
fissional preparation of spedid education per- 
Sonne/ by fooislng on the convetencies needed 
by persons working In the diverse fields of 
special education. The proffam will identi^ 
and devdop in students those competencies 
which are responsive to current and future dc' 
mands in aU areas of traintag and educating 
handicapped students. The program wHI also 
identity and devdop in student those compe- 
tencies which are rdated to impkmenting new 
modes of ^ttveringdhect services (referral, ed- 
ucational thmpy» consultation services, etc.) to 
handicapped students. 



,ERIC 



CX>NNECriCUT 



EMten ComMcUcttt Stite Cott«ge->WIIIiiiiuitfe 

Eastern Connecticut State College is ex* 
perimenting with several programs in an effort 
to improve teacher education: (1) a conscious 
effort to break down barriers between liberal 
arts and professional studies-adoption of the 
policy of hiring liberal arts professors into the 
teacher education program and encouraging 
teache^trainer8 to teach in liberal arts fields; 
(2) the encouragement of intermixing of ele> 
mentary, high schod, and college personnel in 
the laboratory school; (3) ddibemte mixing of 
grade levels (fourth paden and college stu- 
dents): (4) development of intern programs in 
several area schools; (5) language, fecial admis> 
sions, and other programs for minority students; 
(6) consortial arrangements with area sdiools 
and Ci^eges. 




University of Hartfonl-Hartfoid 

The University of Hartford offers several 
intensive, innovative pre*bachelor'8 and pr^ 
service teacher preparation programs. The 
''Professional Year in Hartford" is particularly 
directed towards improving education of urban 
teachers. The program provides students with 
an integrated academicexperiential program 
through placement of all third'year Elementary 
Education miiiors into one of four inne^ci^ 
Hartford Public Schools, where they work fUll* 
time for a fUll academic year under intense, 
joint supervision of an on-site University faculty 
member and Hartford Public School personnd. 
The Cyde VII Teacher Corps program is aiding 
the University of Hartford in the devdopment 
of competency'tased fldd*centered teacher ed- 
ucation programs in Early Childhood, bilingual 
and multicultural pre-service training. 




University of South Fk>rida->Tampa 

The University of South Florida has instt 
tuted a two-year supervised internship program 
for elementary education majors. Faculty teams 
support the program and function mudi like 
small communities to deal with the formal and 
academic problems which arise from time to 
time. 




Ftotida Technologicd University-Oilando 

Florida Technologicd University blends 
theory and practice in its three-phase teacher 
education piogrant In the first phase, students 
gain insight to the nature of teaching through 
analysis of human interaction and socio-anthro- 
pologicd variables in classroom behavior, con- 
struction of a teaching module, and self-andysis 
of videotaped presentations. In the second 
phase, elementary education majors spend mor- 
nii^ sessions for two quarters, and sy^condaiy 
majors spend hdf-a-day sessions for one quarter, 
in Teacher Education Centers, pubUc schools 
^ere students can expand their teaching field 
knowledge. Finally, senior-year students ^end 
the major portion of their time in a public 
school classroom under the direction of a 
supervising teacher. 



m. con AVMUBU 



University of Hawaii^Honolulu 

The University of Htwaii is tryUg to meet tite problem of educating the 
state's educationaliy'tiandioapped c/tiidren-predominantfy Hawaiian, part-Hawaiian, 
Portuguese, FiUpino, Samoan, and otfier non-Caucasian mixtures^by placing pros- 
pective teadters in an enviromnem wiiidt is cultundty different firom tite middle- 
dasHs system. Stents can thus learn about the living conditions and cuUures of 
minority students before they impose titeir'own middle-class values on mbtority 
chihlren. Students enroUed in a year-long academic program are expected to live, 
do course-work, student teach, and become involved with load community t^endes 
in the area to whkh they areassifflied. 



IDAHO 



Boise State CoBege-Boise 

In cooperation with the Boise Independent School District, the Department 
of Teacher Education at Boise State College has established an alternative to the 
traditional student teaching sequence in the form of a Career Lattice Program. The 
program provides an opportunity for students to be employed as teacher aides in 
the schools with a cubninating activity of student teaching in the senior year. 



ILLINOIS 



Mcdcolm X CoUege-Chieago 

Malcobn X CoUege is dedicated to continuing reform and preparation of blade 
studatts and teadiers who are aware of the needs for, and who are committed to 
nudcing positive efforts towards, social change. Some of the college's programs: 

(1) Urban Teacher Education program (cooperative with the University ofMassa- 
dmsetts) which mnfers a Bachelor of Science degree bt E3ementary Education; 

(2) coopemtive with the University ofttlbutisat Chicago Qrcle which is open to all 
high school graduates who wish to take the mafority of courses at Mtdoolm X 
CoUege and contbme theb" studies at the University of SUnois untU comphtion of 
requirements for the Bachelor of Silence degree; (3) Academic Action: a federally- 
funded program designed prbnartty to provide practical experience bt Community 
Justice, Community Education, and Community Health to studaits who are intent 
on careers bi these fields. 




Elmhuttt Co0ege--Eliiihur8t 

Elmhurst College has developed a teacher 
education program which is designed to solve 
the problem of coU^e students' lack of prepar* 
ation for the routine operation of schools and 
the adverse effects on their attitudes by this 
exposure. Work experience (at least 2)i hours a 
week in public school classrooms) is part of the 
Elementary Principles and Procedures and Ele* 
mentary Social Studies courses. 



Western Illinois UnhrersHy-Macomb 

The College of Education at Western Illi- 
nois University tries to meet individual needs by 
scheduling modular segments of basic courses 
which offer students choices in the area(s) of 
most need and interest to them. The modules 
contain off-campus experience which may be 
individually tailored. Non-traditional forms- 
for example, ethnic group living situations-are 
encouraged. Student teaching has also been 
adapted so that students may live, work, and 
study within a broad geographical area. The 
College is attempting to move throughout the 
state with zonal renewal centers to get clcfSer 
to the communities. Cunently, student teach* 
big coordinators live in the area in which they 
coordinate. 



Rebecca Crown Center/Northwestern University 
-Evanston 

The Center for the Teadiing Professions 
at Northwestern University has a campus-wide 
function of improving teacher education. North* 
western's School of Education works as a part* 
ner with the Center in several areas: (1) pro- 
viding opportunities for m^ors in any discipline 
to prepare for teaching careers; (2) making 
joint-appointments with Arts and Science and 
Education faculty; (3) operating an undergrad- 
uate tutorial-clinical program of teacher prepar* 
ation in which less than 20 per cent of the class 
work is taken in the School of Education. 



UUnoii State Univarsity-Normil 

Illinois State University has completdy 
reorganized its professional sequences for pre* 
paration of teachers. The. secondary school 
teacher program is competency* or proficiency* 
oriented-«the new sequences are an attempt to 
develop functional skills among prospective 
teachers so that they can perform skillfully with 
children of various socioeconomic and ethnic 
backgrounds. The elementary school teacher 
sequence is multidisciplinary. It is organized 
through three different types of practieum en^ 
perienees in on-site situations involving a rural 
setting, a medium«sized town, and an urban 
setting. 



Central YMCA Community College-Chicago 

The Central YMCA Community Cottege, 
committed to a significant change of conditions 
in education in Chicago, has developed several 
programs in Community Education and Expert 
ential Education. The college, which services a 
broad cultural group-including blacks, Latins, 
Native Americans, and international students^ 
offers programs which provide for pmcticunt 
time spent in educational experiences outside 
the class. 




University of ChicagCH-Chlcago 

The Department of Geography has made 
it possible for its undergraduate majors to 
choose from a wide range of variants in which 
key choices within geography are grouped with 
selections made outside the field. One of the 
variants is preparation for elementary school 
teaching. The training program draws upon the 
resources of all departments of the university. 




BESI m fUfSM INDIANA 



Saint Francis CoU^e-Fort Wayne 



Goshen Cottege-Goshen 



Saint Francis College has inaugurated a 
three-phase Teacher Education Experience Pro» 
gram which provides for a student to make an 
early, valid assessment of the realities of teach* 
ing. In the first phase (second semester of the"* 
freshman year), students are exposed to career 
opportunities in teaching, demonstration teach* 
ing, microteaching, ^stematic observation, and 
other teadier*related activities through elemen- 
tary and secondary studetnts, teachers, and other 
I^ofessionals who are brought to the campus. 
During the second phase (flrst semester of the 
sophomore year), students ^nd half-time in 
the formal educational setthig and the other 
half in advisor^^onsored semfaiars. The third 
phase (second semester of the sophomore year) 
is a semester of teaching activities that is totally 
experienced in the field setting. 




Goshen College is actively involved in pre- 
paring competent teachers who are sensitive to 
cultural, socio-economic, and national differ^ 
ences. Its program of continuous labomtofy 
experience in cmss^cultuml settings for prospec- 
tive teachers includes: (1) pre-coUege and 
flreshman counseling; (2) September School 
Experience done at the beginning of the sopho- 
more or iunior year; (3) sophomore field work; 
(4J iunior field work: and (5) Study-Service 
Trimester ^ abroad, which is a fburteen-week 
off-campus labomwry experience spent in work 
projects in approved, unsalaried, Peace-Corps- 
like fobs. 




Indiana University-Bkmmiqgton 

The Indiana University Division of Teach- 
er Education has developed a flexible and 
individualized program which trains teachers to 
work in non-traditional as well as traditional 
settings and to understand students with diverse 
backgrounds and needs. Some of the projects 
are student teaching on Indian Reservations and 
in Spanish-speaking communities, field experi- 
ences in alternative and experimental public 
schools, two semesters of field experience in 
three Indianapolis publk: high schools, and four 
Bloomington elementary schools. 



Imtiana State Universlty-Terre Haute 

Indiana State University is trying to pre- 
pare its student teachers for handling the new 
methods and iimovative approaches which se- 
condary schools are developing. Students can 
intern at: Nova Hi^ School, an experimental 
school in Ft. Lauderdale, Florkla where pupils 
learn at their own rate; Broad Ripple High 
School in Indianapolis, where student teachers 
have their own Learning Center and spend their 
entire student teaching semester; or at Arthur 
Campbell School, a public, accredited institu- 
tion for boys aged IS and older *who have com- 
mitted a felony and have been sentenced to the 
Indiana Youth Center. 
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IOWA 



University of Northern Iowa*-^edar Falls 

Perceptual Reaiity-Oriented Basic Educa* 
tion (PROBE) is a three and one-half semester 
teacher education program-one of two recently 
developed programs at the Unhrersity of North* 
ern Iowa, It was designed under the belief that 
authenticity is the quality which gives shape 
and substance to one*s teaching. The program 
features field experience durii^ each semester; 
a proseminar built around student members* 
discussion about their Held experiences; inquiry 
groups initiated by students who want to pur* 
sue personal concerns about concepts and com* 
petencies; and independent study, which serves 
to complement the inquiry group. 



University of Iowa-Iowa City 

The University of Iowa has instituted 
several programs in teacher education which 
are designed to give students more pmctimm 
&cperience in the classroom. One of these new 
programs-part of an Ed, S. program for the 
preparation of Community Coliege teachers- 
provides for extended internships in conmiunity 
colleges throughout the country. Another pro- 
gram, instituted by the faculty of education, 
provides sophomore experience in the public 
schods for each student. . 



KANSAS 



Kansas State College of Pittsburg-Pittsburg 

The teadier education program at Kansas 
State College of Pittsburg has moved signifh 
cantly toward a fleld-based program which in- 
cludes early laboratory experiences in the public 
schools at the sophomore level, and a full 
semestei off-campus in the public schools for 
Supervised Teaching and related course work 
and experiences in the public schools. 



Kansas State University*--Manhattan 

The College of Education at Kansas State 
University-in cooperation with a consortium 
including the public schools of Manhattan, 
Junction City, Salina and Clay Center-has 
instituted a Teacher Corps program to answer 
the need for knowledgeable and competent 
teachers, Itie program is divided into two 
parts-preservice and inservice, Preservice corps 
members concentrate on language learning, read- 
ing, and the diagnostic and teaching strategies 
considered essential for working with impover- 
ished youth. Formal study is enhanced by 
simulated classroom ^tuations, competency^ 
based instructional moduks, micro^teaching ob- 
servations, actual classroom experiences, and 
field projects in th^ portal s^ool communities. 
The inservice program for corps members places 
heavy emphasis upon the development of skills 
and competencies through classroom intern^ 
ships. 



Wichita State University-WkhitB 

Wichita State University*s College of Edu- 
cation has developed several programs which 
(1) benefit the community, and (2) broaden the 
experience of its students. 

One of these is the Wichita Community 
Education Center vfhich is fointly-operated by 
WSUand the Wichita Public Schools. The Cen- 
ter houses both public and University offices 
Yfhich function as community services and do 
research in experimental learning. The Greater 
Wichita Reading Service Center-which is opera- 
tional 12 months a year, provides classroom 
teachers with instructional and consultative ser- 
vices, and offers remedial reading instruction to 
any Wichita area resident above third gmde-- 
provides prepamtion for future teachers, tutors, 
and paraprofessionais in the use of the tech- 
niques and methods employed in reading in- 
struction. 

The College has also developed a program 
to prepare students for teaching in urban class- 
rooms. Students are required to engage in 
laboratory work in the conununity and to serve 
as teacher aides in an urban school. Students 
keep journals of all iheir '"lab** experiences. 



Kansas State Teachers CoUege-Emporia 

At Kansas State Teachers College, Empor- 
ia«Kansas«perfomiance*based teacher education 
is being planned, Implemented, and tested in 
conjunction with the development of Portal 
Schools. The Portal School concept represents 
a means of bringing together two major institu* 
tions with the support of teacher associations, 
the State Department of Education and local 
communities to beneRt everyone. . . . With the 
assistance of a sixth-cycle Teacher Corps pro- 
ject at Kansas State Teachers College, a Per- 
formance-based teacher education program that 
emphasizes field-based training is being devel* 
oped and piloted with 30 graduate interns in 
secondary teacher education. The schools 
served are in small rural unified districts in 
eastern Kansas. 

^Roger PankmtZf Director 
KSTC Teacher Corps Project 




University of Kentucky-Lexiqgton 
University of Louisvflle-Louisvflle 
Louisville Urban Education Center 

The Louisville Urimn Education Center 
experiments in inter-institutionat co-operation 
between institutions with diverse missions- 
Louisviile Public Schools, University of Ken- 
tucky's College of Education and the University 
of Loui{;viUe*s School of Education. The center 
dees not operate, maintain or control specific 
programs; instead it facilitates educational de- 
velopment by pooling the resources of the three 
^onsoring institutions. The universities desire 
fleld sites for professional preparation programs 
while the school district needs assistance in its 
staff development programs. The center ^- 
tempts to locate resources with which to create 
solutions mutually benefitting its clients. Three 
basic strategies used in the processes are: (1) 
simple facilitation of communication between 
persons, (2) logistical or manpower support (to 
serve this function the center employs a staff 
of student interns)^ (3) conduction of a project 
by the center itself hi order to assure its com- 
pletion. 



Kentucky Wesleyan CoU^e-Owendioro 

Kentuclcy Wesleyan College is a small col- 
lege surrounded by two relatively large public 
school systems. This location provides the 
college's teacher-tramees opportunity for on- 
site practicum experience which mi^t not 
otherwise be available. All students in methods 
courses are placed in the public schools, where 
they spend half of their regular class time work- 
ing as teacher aides, tutors, and observers. 



UnKersity of Kentucky-Lexinigton 

The University of Kentucky College of 
Education has developed a range of activities 
which are designed to bring its students into 
close contact with low-income communities. 
The College participates in the University-Year- 
in^Action program and its interns work in small 
learning centers in Louisville and Lexington 
communities. The Teaclier Corps works in rural 
areas through a system similar to the urban 
learning centers. 
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Colby College-WatervUle 

Colby College has instituted an indiPh 
duatly-designed, interdepartmental, fleld^based 
teacher education program. Each student selects 
her (his) own program of studies and curricula. 
Many of the courses required for certification 
are taught by specialists in their discipline* 
Field experience is a major part of the profes- 
sional preparation program. The student is 
exposed to elementary, junior, and senior high 
school teaching and learning from the beginning 
of her (his) sophomore year through her (his) 
senior year. 



University of Maine-Portland/Gorham 

The Cooperative Teacher Education Pro- 
gram, a project run jointly by the University of 
Maine*Portland/Gorham and the Kennebunk & 
Kennebrunkpoit School Administrative District, 
seeks to have teacher trainees actively involved 
in their own learning and activity blending 
educational theory with educational practice 
through a fUU year's experience in selected 
classrooms of the Kennebunk & Kennebrutikport 
Public Schools. The university trainee is as- 
signed to a selected classroom teacher, who 
serves as his tutor. Every week university 
faculty come to the school to give theory and 
background information to the trainee, who, in 
turn, puts the information to inunedtete use in 
the classroom under the guidance of his tutor. 



MARYLAND 



University of Maryland Baltimore County (UMBC)-Baltimoie 

UMBC has implemented a teacher-education program which is field-oriented 
and competency^based. Students learn from a productive blend of .major studies, 
general education, professional work, and continuous involvement with youngsters 
and community groups. Their evaluation is competency-based, moving towards 
elimination of formal courses v^ile students study, act, demonstrate and perform 
in a variety of field settings. 



MASSACUVSETTS 

Institute for learnbigamt Teaching/Uidvenity of Mamchusetts^Boston 

The Institute for Learning and Teaching is concerned Ydtti serving, training, 
and worldng in cooperation witli ail die forces that make up tfie educational life of 
Boston. The Institute's Alternative Gaining Service runs short-term, in^rvice 



n 



tmintng progmmi that concentrate on fairly specific skills^ for example, a con versa^ 
tional SiHinish course for English-speaking teachers of Spanish-speaking students. 
The institute provide consultant^trabiers to Boston's new open space schools. The 
consultant^trainers assist teachers, administrators and a cadre from the Staff Devel- 
opment Department of the Boston Public Schools in developing skills to carry out 
their work. One of the Institute's services to the university Is the maintenance of 
the Sociology and Urban Sodal Service Program (SUSS), which is designed to give 
students experience hi agencies where they have direct contact with individual 
children and experience with worklngat dl^rent levels Wchlld-servlng agencies. 



MICHIGAN 



Oakland University-Rochester 

Oakland University lias instituted several 
innovations in teacher education. The Teadier 
Education program places emphasis on: (1) in* 
terdepartmental construction of curriculum; 
(2) classroom and field experience; (3) miM/iiib* 
rization to permit students to progress at their 
own rates; (4) competency testing. An Early 
Childhood Project-'Which involves university 
faculty, student interns, and community pea- 
pie-provides students maforing in elementary 
education an opportunity to specialize. The 
Communtty^Based Education Program gives stu- 
dent interns a chance to understand the local 
community thoroughly. The schools and the 
community are interdependent; and much of 
the responsibility for communication between 
the two rests on teachers who have been educa* 
ted in community relations and who participate 
in community activities. 



Hope College-Holland 

Hope College tries to offer its teaching* 
bound students a broad range of field ex- 
periences. The teacher preparation program 
provides for practicum^classroom experience 
beginning in the sophomore year. Students 
hf»ve the opportunity to student teach in vari- 
ous cultural and ethnic settings. The college 
sponsors the Philadelphia Urban Semester along 
with other more localized efforts to place stu- 
dents in specific cultural and ethnic settings. 



MINNESOTA 



St Mary*sCoQege- Winona 

St. Mary's College views professional edu* 
cation as one tool of human development 
&cilitation, and has re-structured its divisional 
alignments to place professional education in a 
Division of Human Development. Teacher 
education takes place off campus-in IMngl 
tmrnhtg settings and in a basic seminar that 
draws its group advissprs from the community- 
as well as in the traditional setting. 



University of Minnesota^-Duluth 

The Department of Elementary Education 
at the University *of Minnesota at Duluth has 
taken several steps to increase the quality of 
teachers they prepare. One of these steps is 
the adoption of a somewhat limited, selective 
admissions program which is based on such fac- 
tors as a competency-type achievement test* 
grade- point average, experience record with 
diildren or young adults, bic^raphical history 
and references. Another step is an attempt to 
introduce students earlier than usual to elemen- 
tary classroom experiences of an observational- 
participatory nature. This provides for an 
optional opportunity during the freshman or 
sophomore year* and such increasing involve- 
ment from the junior year to the professional 
quarter that students are mature enough to 
assume immediate responsibility for directing 
the learning activities of children. 
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University of Miimeaott-Morrli 

The University of*Mlnf esota/Morris has 
developed a "participating** or invoWement-type 
program for the preparation of secondary edu< 
cation teachers. Students enter the program as 
college juniors and begin a series of sequenced 
units as well as a teacheniide/tutox program in 
local high schools. They are involved in an 
/nrem-type student teaching experience during 
the senior year. Some other features of the 
program: (1) nine-student seminar groups and 
independent study; (2) extensive micro-teaching 
and peer teaching; (3) elbnination of traditional 
teacher education courses and substitution of a 
sequenced series of experiences considered es* 
sentiat in developmg the personal characterise 
tics, knowledge and skill necessary for teaching 
in today's junior and senior high schools. 



Moorehetd State CoO^ge-Moorehetil 

The Professional Fourth Year (PFY) at 
Moor^head State CoUege^an elementary teacher 
education program, is an integrated process that 
provides for continuous interaction between 
theory and practice and continuous interaction 
between on-campus and off*campus learning 
experiences. The PFY combines: (1) on- 
campus learning of psychological, educational, 
and sociological concepts^ with (2) off-campus 
teachingexperiences in public school classrooms 
for the entire year. The program utilizes 
modular scheduling, team teaching, and alter* 
nate learning/teaching locales. 




MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi State University-State CoU^ 

Mississippi State University's College of Education has instir 
tuted a three-phase undergraduate reading program in which 
students learn how to teach reading dlagnostically through 
cum training. Phase I familiarizes students with the basic skills 
sequence that must be taught in conjunction with a developmen- 
tal reading program. In Phase 11 students leam how to implement 
diagnostic teaching and how to properly use appropriate materials 
in a diagnostically-oriented reading program. During Phase HI 
students observe in schools administering diagnostics, formulate 
an instructional program, and finally, teach reading skills to 
children under supervision of university faculty. 





MISSOURI 
Westminster CoUege-^ Fulton 

Westminster trains teachers for work in alternative educational settings 
through an alternative teacher education program^two UniversityWithout'Walls 
pro/ects, one in Berkeley, Caliprnia and the other in Tahlequah, OMahonuL Berke- 
ley students have participated in the establishment and operation of free schools. 
Another student started a pee school for hi^ school dropouts in Sir. Joseph, 
Missouri In Tahlequah interest lies in creating viable alternatives in education for 
Native Americans. 
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BEST m 



MONTANA 

Ginrott Cottege-Helem 

The total design of the praetieum «xperi- 
enee at Carroll College is that the student might 
grow into teaching. Students spend six hours 
per week in a cooperating school for each 
semester of the junior year, and half of each 
school day in a cooperating school for the entire 
senior year. The students are expected to 
develop certain competencies for teaching-each 
person develops at his own rate until the cul> 
minating week, which occurs whenever the 
students, cooperating teacher, college supervisor 

NEBRASKA 

Unhrersity of Nebraska/Llnoohi 



The Teacher's College at the University of Nebraska/ 
Lincoln has initiated a course which provides sophomores and 
juniors on-site ftdd-expertence before student teaching. The 
course, Pre-Step, is an answer to the problem of seniors who dis* 
cover they don't want to teach only after having begun student 
teaching. 

NEW JERSEY 

Glassboro State CoU%e~Glassboro 

In an effort to improve teacher education, Glassboro State College and the 
Camden City School System have joined forces in a Teadter Corps project which 
enables the two institutions to design and test innovathre educational concepts. 
Thirty.five Interns are assigned to the Bonsall Elementary School, where they are 
completing the last two years of their teacher training. The intermh^ emphasizes 
an individually guided program of college studies within a field-of iented, compe- 
tency-based framework. 

NEWMEXICO 

New Mexico Highlands Unlverslty-'Las Vegas 

New Mexico Highlands Univasity has been In the process of restructuring 
ttselfand Its departments. The institution's primary httention k to specialize in the 
preparation of educational personnel for OUcano and Indian children, with the 
possibittty-through a Teacher Corps pro/ect-of moving much of the p eparation 
progmm to the community. 



and principal agree ho has achieved the compe- 
tencies essential to being a teacher. 



Eastern Montana CoUege-Bittings 

The Seventh Cycle Teacher Corps project 
includes a communlty'based education com- 
ponent that is centered in rural communities- 
particularly reservations. The project recruhs 
Interns with the intent of putting together a 
group which reflects the population of the local 
schools. Twenty-six of 38 1972-74 interns are 
either Native American (20), Mexican- American 
(S). or black (1). 






NEW YORK 



State University Collie at Fr&ionia~Fredonia 

The college offers a summer workshop for 
teachers of m^rant and other deprived children 



in an attempt to improve the education of such 
children in New York The workshop partici- 
pants, who are recruited from school districts 
known to have true migrants, are given the op- 
portunity to gain knowledge and special skills 
for dealing with migmnt children. 
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Hunter College of the City University of New 
Yorlc-New York City 

Hunter College has experimented with 
Uiree major programs which include elements 
of culture-based approaches serving low*income 
dientele. The most important of titese is the 
7TT prognm (Tlvining Teachers of Teachers), 
which seeks to promote retraining of training 
personnel fcoBege, public schools, community) 
by involving them in planning and operation of 
an experimental teacher education program that 
recruits its students from minority ethnic groups 
in lovihincome areas and builds its program 
around radically restructured work in liberal 
arts and professional studies. Another program, 
ti\e Parallel Program in Elementary Education, 
concentrates most of the work for education in 
one year, and bases all of the work in a single 
school so that prospective teachers can combine 
field experience with study of theory. The 
Professional Semester in Secondary Educatfon 
concentrates most of the work in education in 
a single semester which combines observation, 



tutoring, and student teaching in a single se* 
meater, thus providing for fleld experience. 

C. W. Poit Center/Ung Islmi Unhrenlty- 
Greeitvale 

In cooperation with a local school ^stem 
the C. W. Post Center at Long Island University 
has instituted a program conducted for secon* 
dary education minors. Students complete 
three foundation courses before participation 
in the program. In the cooperating school they 
take two methods courses and the Student 
Teaching and Seminar, which provide for stu- 
dents to work three fUll days each week in the 
schools and to spend the other two days work- 
ing in class and doii^ student teaching. 

Richmond College of the City Unhrersity of 
New Yoik-^taten Island 

The Division of Professional Studies at 
Richmond College structures its program around 
extended fleld experience. Students work as 
teachers assistants during the junior year. 



NORTH CAROLINA 

Appalachian State University~Boone 

Appalachian State University has made several efforts aimed 
at reform in the undergraduate education of teachers. Three of 
the programs which have developed from these efforts: (1) the 
Appalachian Training Complex is an institution which has as its 
primary purpose the improvement of education for children in 
the Northwest region of North Carolina through the stimulation 
of new and better ways of training and retraining educational 
personnel. Schools in the region are used as educational labora- 
tories in place of the college campus. (2) the Lighthouse Project 
is operated withui the Valle Crucis Elementary School. The 
instructional program is now completely personalized. The 
Appalachian Training Complex trains in-service teachers in indivi- 
dualizing instntction at the sdiool. (3) the College of Education 
internship Program conducts on-site internship programs of vary- 
ing lengths of time in public schools, state institutions, and 
community agencies. 



NORTH DAKOTA 

Center for Teaching and Learning/Unhrersity of North Dakota- 
Grand Forks 

Ihe Center for Teaching and Learning integrates academic 
disciplines, elements of the non-university community, arts and 



IS 




science faculty* and professional teacher educators into a single^ 
unifled body consciously involved in the preparation of teachers. 
Center-sponsored programs provide for: (1) development of com* 
petent and informed pre«service and in*service teachers through 
the availability of a wide variety of learning activities, and (2) 
opportunities for development ot individuaUzed study programs. 
The programs are an answer to«the problems created when sub- 
jects are taught and studied in isolation from other subjects. 




OHIO 



Malone CoDege-Canton 



The Malone College teacher education 
program^ developed with the cooperation of 
public school personnel, provides a training 
laboratory for students and increased resources 
for the public schools. From the beginning of 
the sophomore year, teacher education students 
engage in a series of experiences in the school 
setting. Students are volunteer teacher aides 
rathtr than ^^observers.*' These experiences 
culminate in the audent teaching term during 
the senior year. 



Wittenbuig University-Sprii«f ield 



Wittenburg University has been making 
an attempt to involve the future teacher in 
some type of laboratory experience before 
student teachbtg. An instructional aide pro- 
gram, jointly sponsored by the Wittenburg 
Education Department and the Springfield 
Schools, provides a direct opportunity for stu- 
dents to become actively involved in some 
instruction nrior to the student teaching. Stu- 
dents enrolled in the Wittenburg Educational 
Block I^ogram gain an opportunity to practice 
certain skills by working as tutors and teacher 
aides in elementary school classrooms. 



Ohio State Univ^ty-Cohtmbus 

Ohio State University has been attempting to de^n^ 
teacher preparation programs which closely parallel the natural 
phenomena of school environments. The Urban Teacher Educa- 
tion Program, which is a collaborative effort between the College 
of Education and the Cleveland Board of Education, provides for 
sophomore students to work in inner city elementary schools as 
University Teaching Assistants. The English Education Inner- 
City Program-which brings together teachers, students, and 
chUdren from diverse socio-economic and racial backgrounds- 
is designed to: (1) develop new English programs in schools, and 
(2) develop new patterns of instruction in teacher preparation 
which include continuous experiences with children of different 
socio-economic backgrounds. 
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OKLAHOMA 

Sottthwestern State CoUege-Weatheifofd 

Soutnwestern Statv College has had an 
extensive summer program in Indian Teacher 
Education. 




Univcnity of Peiuuytvaiili-PhOBdelphia 

The University of Pennsylvania is institu* 
ting a BA/MS program in undergraduate secon* 
dary teacher preparation. The combined degree 
can be completed in four years. Students have 
contact with secondary school students and 
classroom situations early in the undergraduate 
career throi^: (l)university*related volunteer 
agencies, and (2) field study included in the 
general undergraduate education course. The 
program culminates in an intern semester. 
Some of the intemA^s are paid positions. 



V 
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OREGON 

University of Or^onr-Eugene 

The University of Oregon has operated several programs 
which focus on field-based teacher preparation. Two of these 
pro-ams are: (1) a Teacher Corps Corrections Program, and, 
(2) a cooperative urban teacher education program. The Teacher 
Corps Corrections Program is designed to prepare teachers for 
work in correctional institutions or in public sdiools which have a 
high number of potential juvenile delinquents. Students (under* 
graduates) spend one year in a city public high school and one 
year in a state*operated correctional institutioxL The cooperative 
urban teacher education program provides for prospective teach- 
ers to Ihre in and become involved with the community in which 
they are assigned to work. 



PENNSYLVANIA 

Duquesne Uniifersity-Pimburg 

Since I960, Duquesne University has 
been committed to studying, developing, and 
implementing modds of underffoduate educa- 
tion concerned with inner-city populations with 
low-income clientele and with the ethnic groups 
represented in the community. The university 
has been ptvolved in inner-city schools with 
many experiential curricula. All teacher trainees 
are exposed to organtattons attuned to meeting 
the needs of culturally-disadvantaged black 
children and children from lower economic 
strata. 



ERLC 



SOUTH DAKOTA 



Unhrersity of South Dakota- VermilUon 



The School of Education at the Univer- 
sity of South Dakota has reorganized itself 
from departmental units into ten interdiscipih 
rmry developmental teams which reflect con- 
tinued intent to maintain a creative organiza- 
tion which will provide innovative solutions to 
educational problems and which will be produc- 
tive in terms of preparing personnel, conducting 
research, and providing service along unified 
lines vyith a **total ^stem" approach. Many 
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of the teams' projects are still in the planning 
stages. Some goals: (!) teacher education pro* 
grams which are competenQ^-hased and include 
field-based centers as integral components* (2) 
coordination of Indian*related educational pro* 
grams being conducted in the School of Educa* 
tion, and (3) procedures established with aca- 
demic departments o^ering teaching majors for 
the development of competency*based programs 
including on*campus and ofif-campus modules, 

Dakota State Colt^e-Madlson 

Dakota State College has been involved 
in several programs which are designed to pro* 
duce better teachers, improve the skills of in- 
service teachers and teacher aides, and broaden 
students' scope by developing an Indian Studies 
program. laboratory experiences for teacher 
trainees begin in the junior year. The college is 
a center for training in-service teachers in the 
use of the Indivkiually*Guided Education as- 
tern (IGE). Teachers gain skills in determining 
individual children's needs and in prescribing 
ways in which to meet each child's needs. Three 
new courses in Indian Studies at Dakota State 
CoUege are; (1) Contethporary American In- 
dian Affairs, (2) Modern Indian Psychology, 
and (3) Native American History, The college 
has also assisted the Flandreau Indian School 
with programs to improve and develop their 
non-certified personnel. 




TEXAS 



Texas A & I University-Kipgsville 

Texas A & I University has developed 
several teacher education programs that basi* 
cally are QOttm\xtat^^ervice-oriented. The 
Texas A & I University Summer Migrant Insti- 
tute is conducted every summer for teachers, 
classroom aides, and administmtors in schools 
which have migrant students. The Institute 
concentrates on instructional techniques and 
attitude development and personal motivation. 



The Local Coop«ative Teacher Education Cen* 
ter & a cooperative effort of Texas A & I Uni* 
versity, the local school dfstricts, and the local 
professional oiganizations. Its purpose is to 
develop and implement a personnel develop- 
ment program (pre*service/in*service education 
for parents, aides, teachers, etc.) based on a 
concept of cooperative planning, competency/ 
performance objectives, and field-centered edu- 
cational processes. The Bilingual Program is an 
undergraduate program which is structured to 
develop understandings, skills, and methods 
pertinent to developing or participating in a 
public school bilingual program. 




nxas readier Center Profeet 
Dallas Teacher Education Center^Dattas 
West Texas State University Teacher Center^ 
Carbon 

The Texas Teacher Center Proiect is a 
partnership of Texas teacher education institu* 
tions. The Project's goal is to ^'rebuild" educa* 
tion in the state by (1) making performance in 
the public school classroom the point of focus 
for all teacher education, and (2) changing the 
setting of teacher education to the educational 
cooperative, the Teacher Center. One of these 
centers is the Dallas Teacher Education Center 
which attempts to provide: (a) development, 
demonstration, and dissemination of promising 
practices and strategies, particularly in inner- 
city and multi*cultural education, (b) labora- 
tories for pre-scrvlce teacher education, and 
(c) staff development. The Teacher Centers, 
located in the public schools, are a competency- 
based program whteh individualizes instruction 
for teacher trainees who will later individualize 
instruction for children. Some of the institu- 
tions which have Teacher Centers and/or portal 
schools in Dallas: North Texas State Unhrersity, 
Dallas Baptist College, and Texas Women's 
University. 
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UTAH 



Weber State CoU^e-Ogden 

The faculty of the School of Education at Weber State College designed and 
instituted an individualized performanc^b8sed teacher education program. All 
instruction is modularized in specific program units called WILKITS (Weber Indi- 
vidualized Learning Kits) and the program has a strong component of field-centered 
services in public schools, Job Corps or other related settings. An important ^in- 
off of this program was the establishment of a Teacher Corps project which was 
built on the model of the original program. Some interns receive basic training in 
the Intermountain Indian School. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk State CoUege-^Norfolk 

The ^^Cooperative Innovative Teacher Training Program^ is 
a cooperative of Norfolk State College and the New Canaan 
school system (Connecticut). The specie obfectives of the pro 
gmm are: (1) **to study the influence of an affluent life style and 
living on the social adjustment of prospective teachers from , 
culturally-disadvantaged backgrounds; (2 J to acquaint prospective 
teachers with problems of teaching and learning at different cul- 
tural levels; and (3) to provide the teacher training institution 
with data relative to speciflc needs of protective teachers who 
wish to live and work in an affluent society. ** 

WASHINGTON 

Basic Coordinated Studies Program/Evergreen State College- 
Olympia 

Learning about Learning is a year-long basic program for 
arty student at Evergreen State College. The progmm explores the 
nature of learning processes from a scope much broader than 
classroom settings, and is a mixture of academic and reahlife 
experiences The program is divided into three phases. During 
Phase One, assumptions about and approaches to learning are 
explored through seminars, reading, lectures, movies^ and work- 
shops. Students attempt to apply the techniques of various learn- 
ing theories while they are in the process of studying the theories. 
Rde^playing arui observation in schools of faculty and board of 
directors* meetings are used to help prospective teachers uruier^ 
stand better how to implement innovative approaches in public 
schools Students also draw up contracts arui develop observa- 
tion^work plans for their internships during Phase Two. JTiis terh 
week period is a combination of an internship (correctional insti- 
tution, school, drop-in center, therapist, etc. ) with an ongoing 
review of the learning observed and experienced within that situ- 
ation. Phase Three, the last eight weeks of the year, involves 
sharing and evaluation of learning strategies used by the student. 
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jisj tan HMUffl-t WEST 

Mcmrb Hirvey Cottqie-Cliarteston 

Morris Harvey College attempts to instill 
in protective teachers a belief that they as 
teachers are obligated to extend their services 
to the conununity. Students are engaged in 
varied school and community activities during 
a period of two to three years. The college 
attempts to place them in situations that are 
similar to situations in which they hope to 
teach. 



VIRGINU 



West Viiglnia State CoU^e-Institute 

Teadier education programs at West Vir* 
^a State College are extensively fleld-based. 
Programs include: (1) an inner«city teacher 
education center in Pittsburg; (2) mdtnt teach- 
ing slots in Biooklyn* Canada, Latin America, 
and on an Indian reservation; (3) quasi-contracts 
with the surrounding public school district for 
field experience programs. 



WISCONSIN 



Wisconsin Improvement Program/Madison 

The Wisconsin Improvement Program is 
a consortium of 16 colleges and universities and 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 
The consortium and school ^sterns in Wiscon* 
sin, Minnesota, Illinois, and Iowa jointly spon* 
sor a teaching intern^^-a fuU semester of 
paid clinical experience in a local school. The 
internship provides the student: (1) a realistic 
professional assignment, (2) an opportunity to 
relate theory to practice, and (3) the pre-service 
opportunity of being a member of a profes- 
sional instructional team. 

Dominican Cofl^e-Rachie 

Doiiiinicap College's undergraduate teach* 
er education program is community«based. 
Some projects are run jointly by the college 
and by the Racine Unified System (the public 
school system). Racine Unified System leases 
a building on campus as a Prescriptive Instruc* 
tional Services Center. The System enlists the 
cooperation of faculty and students. 

Unhrersity of Wisconsin-Green Bay 

As a part of restructuring teacher educa- 
tion« the University of Wisconsin-Green Bay 
requires faculty and students to be involved in 
significant community projects. Also, the uni- 



FRIC 



University of Wisoonsin-Milwaukee 

The University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
offers a B.S. degree in Community Education. 
The Community Education Program develops 
explicit skills at the undergraduate level for 
community leaders who are akeady active in 
educational programs in their conmtunity, and 
who have a comprehensive, integrated view of 
the educational resources in the community. 
Each student putsaeszn^dividuatizedpn^mm 
through which he both achieves general program 
objectives and continues to work on real edu* 
cational problems in his community. The pro- 
gram provides: (1) for community educators 
to acquire the skills necessary to develop new 
models for urban education in their communi- 
ties, and (2) for community educators to ac- 
quire the skSUs necessary to function as trainers 
and supervisors of community people engaged 
in operating educational programs. 



versity views teacher preparation as a responsi- 
bility of all the interdisciplinary program units 
within the university. Because Wisconsin State 
certificates teachers on terms of competencies, 
a considerable amount of freedom is possible 
in the development of programs which meet 
the state code. Certification programs at 
Green Bay allow each student to develop a 
contmct for certiHcation which is uniquely 
tailored to her (his) individual needs and 
plans. 



WYOMING 



Univarsity of Wyomiflg-Laramie 

'the University of Wyoming has established a portal school ^stem through its 
Science/Mathematics Teaching Center. The university <loespre*8eivice and in-service 
work and research through the center, which is a joint effort of the Colleges of Arts 
& Sciences and Education. 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION: 




ALABAMA 

Dean Neat Berte 
New CoUege 
University of Alabama 
P. O. Box 6211 
University, Alabama 35486 



University of South Alabama 
College of Education 
MobUe, Alabama 36688 



ALASKA 

Sheldon Jackson College 
P. O. Box 479 
Sitka. Alaska 99835 



ARIZONA 

Arizona State University 
College of Education 
Office of the Dean 
Tempe, Arizona 85281 



Navajo Community College 
Many Farms Rural Post Office 
Chinle, Arizona 86503 



CALIFORNIA 

Universidad de Aztlan 
Alberto Nieto 
410 N. Yosemite 
Fresno, California 93701 

Los Angeles City College 
855 North Vermont Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90029 

CalUson College 
University of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 95204 

University ofCalifomiorDavis 
Department of Education 
Chairman 

Davis, California 95616 

Qilifomia State University*Chico 
School of Education 
Dean Arley L. Howsden 
Chico, California 95926 

University of the Pacific 
School of Education 
Dean /. MarcJantzen 
Stockton, California 95204 

Calif omiia State University^Los Angeles 
5151 State University Drive 
Los Angeles, California 90032 

University ofCattfomia-Santa Cruz 
Dr. Arthur Pearl, Chairman 
Committee of Studies 
Department of Education 
Collie Seven 

Santa Cruz, California 95060 

Azusa Pacific College 
Department of Education 
Dr. Lawrence Birch, Chairman 
Highway Sixty-Six at Citrus Avenue 
Azusa, California 91 702 

University of CalifomiarSan Diego 

The Third College 

PO. Box 109 

La Jolla, California 92037 

Johnston College 
University of Badlands 
Redlands, California 92373 

California State University^ Hay ward 
School of Education 
Hayward, Qdifomia 94542 



ERIC 



Bisi m wipii 

Chaffey CoUege 

5885 Haven Avemt 

P. a Box 3127 

Alta Loma, California 91 701 



fdciflc College 

Director of Teacher Education 
1717 & Chestnut Avenue 
Fresno. California 93702 




COLORADO 

Southern Colorado State-College 
Teacher Corps 

Education Division 
Belmont Campus 
Rm. 507- Library Building 
Pueblo. Colorado 81001 

University of Northern Colorado 
College of Education 
Department of Educational 

Administration 
Greeley, Colorado 80631 

Lorretto Heights College 
Director of Teacher Education 
3001 South Federal Blvd. 
Denver, Colorado 80236 

University of Northern Colorado 
College of Education 
School o f Special Education 

and Rehabilitation 
Greeley, Colorado 80631 



CONNECTICUT 

Eastern Connecticut State CoUege 
Division of Education 
Willimantic, Connecticut 06226 

University of Hartford 

School of Education 

Office o f the Dean 

200 Bloomfield Avenue 

West Hartford, Connecticut 0611 7 



FLORIDA 

University of South Florida-Tampa 
College of Education 
Office of the Dean 
Tampa, Florida 33620 

Florida Technological University 
College of Education 
Orlando, Florida 32816 



HAWAII 

University of Hawaii 
Office of the Dean 
College of Education 
Wist Hall Annex 2 
Room 128 

1 776 University Avenue 
Honolulu, Hamii 96822 



IDAHO 

Boise State College 
1907 Campus Drive 
Boise, Idaho 83707 



ILLINOIS 

Western Illinois University 
James J. Murphy 
Assistant to the Academic 

Vice President 
Macomb, Illinois 6145S 

Elmhurst College 
Department of Education 
Elmhurst, Rlinois 60126 

Rebecca Crown Center 
Professor B. Claude Mathts 
Center for the Teaching 

Professions 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 

University of Chicago 
Chairman William D. Pattbon 
Undergraduate Studies in Geography 
Department of Geography 
1101 East 58th Street 
Chicago, nUnois 60637 
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MalcoUn X College 
President 

Chicago, Illinois 60625 



BEST COPY liVMUi£ 



Central YMCA Community College 

of the YMCA of Metropolitan Chicago 
211 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 



University oflom 
College of Education 
Office of the Dean 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 

Wichita State University 
College of Education 
Dean Leonard Chaffse 
Wichita. Kansas 67208 



Illinois State University 
Dean Henry Hermanowicz 
College of Education 
Normal Illinois 61 761 



Kansas State College of Pittsburg 
School of Education 
Pittsburg. Kansas 66762 



INDIANA 

St. Francis College 

Undergraduate Dean 

Fort Wayne. Indiana 46808 



Goshen College 
Chairman^ Department of 

Education 
Goshen, Indiana 46526 

Indiana State University 
School of Education 
Office of the Dean 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47809 

Indiana University 

Division of Teacher Education 

Bloomington, Indiana 47401 



KFNTUCKY 

Louisville Urban Education 

Center 
Director 

Brown Education Center 
4th at Broadway 
LouisvillCf Kentucky 40202 

Kentucky Wesleyan Q^ttege 
Department of Education and 

Psychology 
Dr. J. Robert Cockrum 
Director of Teacher Education 
Owensboro, Kentucky 42301 

University of Kentucky 
College of Education 
Office of the Dean 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506 



IOWA 



University of Northern Iowa 
College of Education 
Office of the Dean 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 



KANSAS 



MAINE 



University ofMabie at 
PortlandlGorham 
Mrs. Melissa Costello 
Bailey Hall 

Gorham, Maine 04038 



Kansas State University 
College of Education 
Holton Hall 

Manhattan, Kansas 66502 



Kansas State Teachers College 
School of Education and 

Psychology 
1200 Commercial Street 
Emporia, Kansas 66801 



Colby College 
Office of Education 
Harold Jacobson 
WatervUle, Maine 04901 
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MISSISSIPPI 



University of Maryland 
Baltimore County 

Educational Personnel Deveh 
opment Center 

Division of Education 

5401 Wilkens Avenue 

Baltimore, Maryland 21338 



MASSACHUSETTS 

Institute for Learning and 

Teaching 
Office of the Director 
University of Massachusetts 

at Boston 
100 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 

• 

MICHIGAN 

Oakland University 
Early ChUdhoad Project 
School of Education 
Rochester, Michigan 48063 

Hope College 
Department of Education 
Holland, Michigan 49423 



MINNESOTA 

St. Mary's College 
Division of Human Development 
Department of Education 
Winona, Minnesota 55987 

University of Minnesota-Duluth 
Henry Johnson 
Department of Elementary 

Education 
221 Education Building 
Duluth, Minnesota 55812 

University of Minnesota-Morris 
Office of the Chairman 
Division of Education 
Morris, Minnesota 56267 

Moorehead State College 
Office of Professional Studies 
Dean Glaydon Robbins 
Moorhead, Minnesota 56560 



Mississippi State University 
John P. Wollenburg 
College of Education 
State College, MI 39762 



MISSOURI 

Westminster College 

Gale Fuller, Associate Dean 

Fulton, Missouri 65251 



MONTANA 

Carroll College 
Department of Education 
Helena, Montana 59601 

Eastern Montana College 
Teacher Corps 

Dr. Lowell A. Dunlop, Director 
Billings, Montana 59101 



NEBRASKA 
Pre-Step 

Teacher's College 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 



NEWJERSEY 

Glassboro State College 
Teacher Corps Program 
Glassboro, Nev^ Jersey 08028 



NEWMEXICO 

Neyi^ Mexico Highlands University 
Dr. Atilano Valencia, Chairman 
Education Department 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 87701 
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mWYORK 



Hunter Cottegt of the City 

Uni»ersity of New York 
Dean of Programs in Education 
695 Bark Avenue 
New York New York 10021 

C W. Post Cemer/Long Island 

University 
Department of Secondary Education 
Greenvale, New York 11548 

State University College at 

Fredonia 
Dean for Professional Studies 
Fredonia, New York 14063 



Richmond College of the City 
University of New York 
Division of Professional Studies 
ISO Stuyvesant Place 
Staten Island 

New York New York 10301 



NORTH CAROLINA 

Appalachian State University 
Dean of Educational Innovation 

and Change 
Boone, North Carolina 28607 



NORTHDAKOTA 

Dean Vito Perrone 
Center for Teaching and Learning 
University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, ND 58201 



OHIO 

Malone College 
Division of Education & 

Psychology 
Roger Wood, Chairman 
Canton, Ohio 44709 

Wittenburg University 

Chairman, Department of Education 

Springfield, Ohio 45501 

Ohio State University 
College of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



Southwestern State College 
Division of Teacher Education 

and Psychology 
Chairman 

Weatherf^d, Oklahoma 73096 



OREGON 

University ofi)regon 
College of Education 
Office of the Dean 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 



PENNSYIVANU 

Du^uesne University 
Dean of the School of 

Education 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15219 

University of Pennsylvania 
School of Education ' 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 



SOUTHDAKOTA 

University of South Dakota 
Dean Thomas Moriarty 
School of Education 
Vermillion, South Dakota 57069 

Dakota State College 

Dean Dale Hanke 

Madison, South Dakota 57042 



TEXAS 

Texas A&I University 
Dean of the School o f 

Teacher Education 
Kingsvitte, Texas 78363 



Texas Teacher Center Project 

Coordinator 

Dallas Baptist College 

P.O. Box 21206 

Dallas, Texas 75211 
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Ttxat Teachtr Ctntm' Project 
Director 

West Texas State University 
College of Education 
Cation, Texas 79015 



UTAH 

Weber State College 
School of Education 
3750 Harrison Blvd. 
Ogden, Utah 84403 



vmciNU 

Cooperative Innovative Teacher Training frognm 
Norfolk State College 
Norfi>lK VI 23504 



WASHINGTON 

Ev^green State College 

OtarlesB. Teske 

Olympia, Washington 98505 



WESTVlRGlNiA 

Morris Harvey College 

Head, Department of Education 

Charleston, West Virginia 25304 

West Virginia State College 
Chairman of Division of 
Teacher Education 
Institute, West Virginia 25112 



WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin Improvement Program 
342 Education Buttding 
1000 Bascom Mall 
Madison, Wl 53706 

Dominican College 

Vice President Academic Affairs 

5915 Erie Street 

Racine, Wisconsin 53402 



University of Wisconsin-Green Bay 
School of Professional Studies 
George T. O'Hearn 
Executive Assistant to the Dean 
Green Bay, Wiscon^n 54302 

University of WisconsinrMUwmkee 
Charles Lapaglia 
Community Education 
School of Education 
EnderisHall, Rm. 557 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 



WYOMING 

University of Wyoming 
SciencefMathematies Teaching 

Center 
Lammie, Wyoming 82071 



WASHINGTON, D.C 

Peace Corps Vista 

Action Action 

Washington, D.C 20525 Washington, D.C. 20525 

Untversity* Year^For^Action 
Action 

Washington, D.C 20525 

Teacher Corps 

WHliam L Smith, Director 

DHEW 

Office of Education 
Washington, D.Cf 20202 



Educational Resources Information Cert- 
ter (ERIC) . . . network of 18 government- 
sponsored clearin^ouses, each of which is 
responsible for monitoring, acquMng, evahutt- 
ing, abstracting, and indexing information in a 
particular educational area . . . ERIC provides 
the people open access to its research reports, 
publications, bibliographies, etc... 



Educational Resources Information 
Center 

c/o ERIC aearinghouse on 

Higher Education 
1 Dupont Circle, Suite 630 
Washington, D.C 20036 
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* TERMS 



ASSOCIATE IN ARTS DEGREE-degree awarded by a two-year 
coUege (JUNIOR COLLEGE, CITY COLLEGE, COMMUNITY 
COLLEGER upon completion of the equivalent of the freshman 
and sophomore study in arts and sciences colleges. Many students 
uansfor from two*year colleges to four>year colleges or universi> 
ties to complete a baccalaureate degree. 

CLUSTER COLLEGE > (RESmNTUL-EXPERIMENTAL 
COURSES, BLOCK PROGRAMS, LIVING/LEARNING, RESI- 
DENTIAL COLLEGE, INNER COLLEGE) at Unhrersity of CaU- 
fornia>Santa Cruz: ... the basic unit of plaimingand of student 
and faculty identification,** a **mini-campus/' which inchides 
classrooms, lounges, dining hall, faculty offices, small library, stu> 
dent housing, etc.*' . . . a vital academic community that remains 
small while the campus grows large." 

COMMUNITY COlLEGE-fTWO-YEAR COLLEGE, JUNIOR 
COUEGE, CITY COUEGE) institution of higher learning 
offering students a choice of liberal arts and career programs. At 
Queensborough Community College-New York City: Graduates 
of the liberal arts and business administration programs may 
transfer, with jfUll credit, to senior colleges to complete require* 
ments for the baccalaureate degree. Graduates of the career pro* 
grams are fuUy trained for employment in numerous areas of 
business, the professions, and the medical arts." (See ASSO- 
CMTE IN ARTS DEGREE.) 

COMMUNITY EDUCATION-programs offer credit for prior life 
experiences, prepare students for work addressing unmet com- 
munity needs, provide for development of new skills through 
practical work in the community; bring teacher preparation insti- 
tutions into direct contact with community agencies (Head Start, 
High School Equivalency Program, Aduh Basic Education, VISTA, 
etc.) which are vitally concerned with the education of children 
and adults within the urban communities. 

COMMUNITY-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION-simUar to COM- 
MUNITY EDUCATION, with the exception that student partici- 
pants in programs do not necessarily come from the communities 
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to v4iich they are assigned; California State University*Los 
Angeles offers: work/study courses which take students into the 
community to work and study, urban<oriented courses, on-site 
programs in the field of education, ofT-campus courses which 
serve local school districts. 

COMPETENCY-BASED TEACHER EDVCATlON-^fPERFORM- 
ANCB-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION hx Wayne State Unive^ 
sity: ''A competency is knowledge, skills, and judgement which 
the student will demonstrate at a pre-determined proficiency 
level before initial and/or continuing certification.** 

CONSCIENCIZATION-technique used to train (oppressed) peo* 
pies to identify with their own problems. Example: Paolo Freire 
shows Latin American peasants photographs of themsehres being 
beaten by military police; the peasants, who do not even recog- 
nize themselves as bemg in the apparently not unusual situation, 
have to be taught to identify with their own problems. 

CONSORTIUM-a partnership^Mte&5fer's Afew World Dictionary): 
the Union for Experimenting Colleges and Universities: ''A CON- 
SORTIUM of 18 institutioas that have joined together to foster 
research and experimentation in higher education.** 

CONTRACT LEARNING-at the Evergreen State College: Con* 
tract for Learning: "an agreement to carry out a project** which 
implies direct mutual responsibility between the student and the 
experienced person whom she (he) has asked to help her (him). 
Provides opportunities for the undertaking of specialized and 
lengthy projects. Enables student to combine on«campus activity 
with practical experience off-campus. 

COOPERATIVE-relating to or comprismg a program of com* 
bined usual liberal arts and technical studies at different schools; 
an enterprise or organization owned by and operated for the 
benefit of those using its services. fWeb$ter*$ Seventh Collegiate 
Dictionary) (See Louisville Urban Education Center-Kentucky; 
Wichita Smte University-Kansas.) 
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CULTURE-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION-programs which 
place prospective teachers in an environment which is culturally 
different from the middle-class ^stem, and from which students 
can thus learn about the living conditions and cultures of minor- 
ity students. 



INDIVIDUALIZED STUDY-programs which provide for a stu- 
dent to select her (his) own program of study. 



INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDY-programs designed to provide, 
for an understanding of the fundamentals of each of the areas 
studied and to provide for an understanding of the relationships 
and interdependencies between these and other bodies of know- 
ledge. 



INTERINSnrUTIONAL COOPERATION-provides for opera- 
tion of programs which mutually benefit institutions with diverse 
missions. (See Southern Colorado State College TEACHER 
CORPS: Dominican College-Wisconsin; Ohio State UniversOy,) 



LEARNING CEmER-f TEACHER EDUCATION CENTER) var- 
iety of meanings: can be on-campus research project, or on-site 
resource center for field-based teacher trainees; can provide ser- 
vice function for facufty, in-service teachers, students, community 
agencies, children, adults; can be a library, tutoring service, media 
laboratory. 



LIVING/LEARNING-concept that a student's living and aca- 
demic experiences should be unified; provides for students to 
have both the best attributes of a small coUege and the multipli- 
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city of opportunities of the large and diverse university. (See 
aUSTER COLLEGE) 

METHODS COURSES-method: a systematic plan followed in 
presenting material for instruction. (Webster*$ Seventh New 
Collegiate JOictiomry); courses place emphasis on development of 
skills required in organizing knowledge and learning activities so 
as to achieve instructional objectives. 

MICRO*TEACHING-at Ohio State University: a procedure by 
^ich a prospective teacher works with a small group of students 
in a real teaching-leaming situation for a relatively short period 
of time. 

MODULARIZED STUDY-study based on system of specific 
program units-modules-which are individualized through sche> 
duling which fits individual needs and interests; in teacher pre* 
paration programs> modules contain related segments of contentt 
methods, and problems and may or may not include off-campus 
experience. 

OPEN CLASSROOM-function in as many different ways as there 
are teachers: learning occurs from buildingK>n-an*experience; 
learning depends on student*s self«motivatk>n; leamii^ occurs 
v4ien student pursues own personal interests; learning is impeded 
by desks, walls» bells, grading systems, sitting still; children can* 
and do learn from each other; children learn best when they, are 
allowed to work and/or play as '^the spirit moves them;'* children 
should be allowed to be children first; . . from the . . . experi- 
ences of childhood the ability to read a book or solve a problem 
will organically develop.** 



PARA-PROFESSIONAL-in teacher education, a person who is 
trained to work in his field of study in a capacity paralleling that 
of the professional in the same field; examples of position titles 
of paraprofesdonals in education fields: teacher assistant, teacher 
aide, counselor aide. 
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PEACE CORPS-international volunteer service program which 
emphasizes long>tenn work for, residence in, and contribution 
towards the culture being visited. 

P(»TAL SCHOOLS (SYSTEM)-."... taj bringing together [of] 
two m^or institutions with the support of teacher associations, 
the state department of education and local communities to bene- 
fit everyone; . . " public schools which service teacher education 
institutions by providing centers for student field experience, and 
which benefit &om the development of better methods of teach* 
ing and in-service training offered by teacher education institu- 
tions. 

PRACnCl]M EXPEmmCE^fFIElD EXPERIENCE) experi- 
ences designed for attaining competency in teaching; teaching, 
learning; basis for field-based teacher education programs. 

SELF-DIRECTED STUDY -flNDEPENDEM' STUDY) study of 
a subject of special interest to an individual student (or group of 
cooperating individuals) who works under the personal direction 
of an instructor. (See CONTRACT LEARNING.) 

SERVIC&ORIENTED TEACHER EOUCATION-varies from de- 
partmental encouragement of student and faculty invohrement as 
volunteers in community agencies to institutionalization of pro- 
jects «toh provide for students to work, live, and learn in a 
community service function. (See COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
PORTAL SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITY YEAR FOR ACTION In- 
stitute for Learning and Teaching-Massachusetts. ) 

STUDENT INTERN(SHIP)~in teacher education: enables new 
teachers to have the type of initial teaching experience ,vhich 
maximizes the possibility of his reaching his potential as a teach- 
er; new teachers receive appointments-usually salaried according 
to the pay scale for in-service teachers-in co-operating schools 
where they may work on teams of other interns, master teachers, 
and teacher trainers. 
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STUDENT TEACHING (PROFESSIONAL SEMESTER, PRAO 
TIdE TEACHINGhm experience where the future teacher is to 
make the practical application of what he has learned. 

1BACHER AIDE-a paraprofessional who has responsibilities 
similar to those of a master teacher; a parapiofessional, or 
teacher*trainee who is assigned to assist a master teacher in the 
classroom; a volunteer who assists a master teacher in the class- 
room. 

1'EACHER CORPS-at Southern Colorado State College: an 
attempt to prepare teachers better, and to make a major contri» 
bution to the well-being of school children, to the in-service edu- 
cation of teachers, and to the betterment of neighborhoods and 
communities. Features: community, competency, field, and 
culture-based intern training and a portal-school system. Teacher 
Corps projects are federally funded. 

TEAM TEACHING-system hi which two or more teachers coop- 
eratively plan, carry out, and evaluate an instructional program 
for a group of pupils; in teacher education programs, a **team" 
may be comprised of one or two experienced teadiers, and two 
or three teacher trainees. 

THERAPEUTIC COMMUNITY-an educational community which 
is internally supportive of all its members; members encourage 
emotional as well as intellectual growth and development in each 
other (see CLUSTER COLLEGE. LIVING /LEARNING, OPEN 
CLASSROOnf). 

UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS-an alternative plan for under- 
graduate work which can lead to a collage degree; abandons tradi- 
tion of a sharply circumscribed campus and provides education 
for students wherever they may be; abandons tradition of a fixed 
age group (18-22); abandons the traditional ciassroom as the 
principal instrument of instruction; enlarges the faculty to include 
knowledgeable people from outside the academic world and 
makes use of various new techniques for storage, retrie^'^il, and 
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communication of knowledge; places strong emphasis on student 
self*direction in learning. 

UNIVERSITY YEAR FOR ACTION-program begun in 1973 by 
the federal government at eleven colleges and universities; univer* 
sity students live and work in communities for twelve months. 
The program*s objectives are: (1) to alleviate poverty through 
the application of a university's resources to the problem of poor 
people in the communities which surround it» and (2) to assist 
universities in providing their students with experience-based cur* 
riculum. 

\ISJA-Vpluntem in Service to America; a volunteer service 
program which functions to provide aid to America's poor in im- 
proving their lives. 
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SELF-INSTITUTIONS 



The editor defines *'seff institution'' as 0n edu- 
cational environment which is estahlbhed and operated 
by and for the peopkfsl, persons, and community/ 
communities it serves. 
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Black Institutions 



Nairobi College . . . opened in 1969 . . . obfec- 
five is to develop black leadership in and 
for a black community . . . intent is to 
provide two years of academic training 
and a lifetime of psychological re-educa- 
tion for black citizens in East Palo Alto: 
Nairobi College, Director, 1627 Bay Road, 
E. Palo Alto, CA 94303. 

Maloohn X CoH^e . . . originally "Crane Col- 
lege/* became new in name and purpose 
in 1969 ... a true community college 
which acts as educational catalyst for the 
community * • * one of main aims is to 
resurrect some of the self esteem that has 
been knocked out of the student as a re* 
suit of long years of negative experiences 
in the educational system . . . see States 
Directory, Illinois. 

For Airther infoimatton on black iii8titutioiifl» contact: 

Imani Publications 
New York University 
>^shington Square 
New York, NY 10003 

CIBI (Council on Independent Black Institutions) 
10 Ciaver Place 
Brooklyn, NY 11 238 

AFRAM Associates, Inc. 
68-72 East 131st St. 
Harlem, NY 10037 



Chicano Institutions 

CoUgfo Jacinto Treviflo . . . political activist 
institution . . . approximately 60 students 
. . . as of this writing, not yet accredited 
. . . affiliated with Antioch, University 
Without Walls: Colegio Jacinto Treviflo, 
Director, Mercedes, TX 78S70. 

La Academia de la Nueva Raza ...a documen- 
tation center . . . no students, hutasocia- 
dos who document the oral history, folk* 
lore, stories, etc. of the Chicanos in villages 
around Dixon, New Mexico . . . work 
based on belief that history of Chicanos 
is basis for their action today: La Acade- 
mia de la Nueva Raza, Director, Dixon, 
NM 87527. 

La Universidad de Aztlan . . . see States Direc 
tory, Califomla. 

Deganawidah«Quetzalcoati (D-QU) . . . roots 
date back to 1915 . . . converted army 
Communications site • . • university serv* 
'ng Native American and Chicano peoples 
. • • two graduate schools • . . undergrad- 
uate school • • • health sciences school: 
D-Q University, P.O. Box 409, Davis, CA 
95616. 

Colegio de la Mision . . . extension of San 
Francisco City College . . . community 
college offering night classes: Colegio de 
la Mision, 110 Bartlett Street, San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94105. 



The ChictiKKliidiiii Study Center of Of^on 
(CISCO) . . . attempting to build a total 
educational community M;hich would in* 
ill IDI C ^^^^ housing and health and child care 

n^^T fOPY MmllwMi for students and their families, vocational 

otvl UUi training, curriculum based on Indians' and 

Chicanos' needs: CISCO, P.O. Box 92, 
H Monmouth, OR 97361 

La Universklad Urbana of Houston . . . pro* 
ffams designed to be bicultural, bilingual 
. . . involve the whole community: La 
Universtdad Urbana, SS04 Cochran, Hou^* 
ton, TX 77009. 

Venceremos CoU^e . . . conducts classes in 
churches, schools, faculty homes, recrear 
tion centers, throughout the community 
. . . main requirement is that student 
serve the community: Venceremos Col* 
lege, Redwood City, CA 94063. 



Colegio Tlatelolco . . . college-level branch of 
Tlatelolco Field Study Center . . . appert 
dage of Goddard College in Ratnsfield, 
Vermont (member of Union for BxpeHr 
menting Colleges and Universities) . . . 
combines first year of college witit last 
year of high school . . . first two years of 
study are in formal courses, however, stu* 
dents may begin classroom observation 
practicum at any time . . . students work 
as teaching assistants in Escuela Tlatelolco 
-kindergarten through high school level 
of Tlatelolco Field Study Center: Colegio 
Tlatelolco, Tlatelolco Field Study Center, 
Denver, CO 80203. 



For fiirlher information on Chictoo inMitutions, 
contact: 

Rural Education and Small Schools Qearin^ouse 

Dr. E. C. Edingtim 

ERIC Qearin^ouse Director 

New Mexico State University 

Las auces, NM 88001 

La Causa 
Armando Valdez 
1S60 34th Avenue 
Oakland, CA 94601 

Southwest Education Reform Community 
3505 Main Street 
Houston, TX 77002 



Indian Institutions 



The Chicano^Indlan Study Center of Or^on 
(CISCO) ...see Chieaao Institutions. 

Colegio Tlatelolco . ..see Chicano Institutions, 

Navajo Community College. . . xe States Direc- 
tory, Arizona, 

Sheldon Jackson CoU^e . . . see States Direc- 
tory, Alaska. 

Sinte Gleska Collie . . . founded in February. 
1971 .. . tribatty chartered higher educar 
tion institution located on the Rosebud 
Sioux Indian Reservation in South Central 
South Dakota . . . Sinte Gleska provides 
accredited college-level courses, tutoring 
in Basic Adult Education: Registrar, 
Sherry Red Owl, Sinte Gleska Community 
College Center, Rosebud, SD 57570 . . . 
"parent" institution: Black Hills State 
College, Center of Indian Studies, Spea^ 
fish," SD 57783. 

Lakota Higher Educatfcin Center . . . offers 
Associate of Arts Degree in Lakota Stu- 
dies: Gerald One Feather, Chairman, 
Board of Directors, Lakota Higher Educa- 
tion Center, Pine Ridge Indian Reserva- 
tion, Pine Ridge, SD 57770 . . . "parent" 
institution: Black Hills State College. 
- -1 
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Standing Rock Commuiiity Collie. • • ''parent** 
institution^ Bismarck Junior College . . . 
OftDV liVMt Ulllf ^'//er^ A.A. degree American Indian Stu- 

tun ftVHlUWtL ^^^^ (Lakota) from Bismarck Junior Coh 

lege: Staff> Standing Rock Community 
CoUegCt P.O. 267» Port Yates, ND S8S38. 

D^nawidah-Quetzalcoatl (D-QU) • • . offers 
undergraduate major in Native American 
Studies ... see Chicano Institutions, 



Haskell Junior Collie • . . offers Associate of 
Art and Associate of Applied Science 
degrees . • • comprehensive program . . . 
students participate in the design of their 
particular curriculum: Phil Homeratha, 
Acting Chairman, Haskell Junior College, 
Lawrence, KA 66044. 



Tot ftiftfacr informitton on Indian institutions, eon* 
tact: 



Yvonne Choate, Executive SecreUry 
American Indian Higher Education Consortium 
(AIHEC) 

1657 Pennsylvania St. 
Denver, CO 80203 
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Free Schools, Open Space Classrooms, Alternative Public Schools, etc. 
Resource Directory 



Resources to Women's Studies (Female Studies, Gender Studies, Sex 
Roleiltudies, and Studies in Masculinity and Femininity) 



Generations of Americans have advoca* 
ted the flindlng of educational lefonns on the 
assumpti<Mi that money would remedy the ac* 
kno^edged inadequacies in our schook. Iliese 
nfonns have largely been a product of the 
conventional educati<mat community (schools, 
colleges of education, government agencies), 
resulting in new **methods," better buildings 
and equipment, ^^highei*' standards for teachers 
and sidary increases. Recent waves of discon* 
tent with American schools reflect a definite 
disilhisionment with that assumption. Today's 
critics aren't interested in modification, reform, 
improvement or any other terms suggesting a 
**remakin^' of an existing system. Vtey believe 
ttat the schools as presently constituted ate 
inhumme and destructive of mind and ^irit. 
Jhey feel that the methods are authoritarian, 
the curriculum irrelevant, Th^ see the schools 
trying young people for conformity, destroy' 
ing mrtosity and spontaneity, stifling creativity 
and orH^nd thinking ^ 

What happens when people step out of 



public school life to create a different environ- 
ment for learning? Curiosity prompted the 
Study Commission on Undergraduate Education 
and the Education of Teachers to correspond 
with a number of free schools around the coun* 
try. The response to the more than one thou- 
sand letters we wrote was excellent-including 
many personal, hand-written stories cataloguing 
the whole gamut of human experience. While a 
substantial number of the schools rooted out of 
a somewhat homogeneous ideology (A.S. Neill, 
Jonathtt) Kozol, John Holt and others) and 
expressed maa> of the same unbounded aspira- 
tions, there was great variety' in styles of opera- 
tion. Utters described community schools, 
farm schools, neighboriiood schools, storefront 
set-ups, drop-in centers, street academies, Sum- 
merhQl schools and Thirid Worid schods. 



The unique nature of each schod situa- 
tion made it virtual^ impossible to draw many 
conclusions from our responses; however, a few 
thing! are evident: 




i. Great numbers of people dropping out 

of publU: school Ufe 

1 Loss of human resources resulting in a 
siphoning off of energy, in^rmty, and imagina- 
Hon from public schools into the attemattve 
school movement 

3. Continuing inability of the public 
schools to either attract or accommodate the 
masses of disillusioned students, parents and 
teachers 

4. Tremendous proliferation of new alter- 
native schools^ 

5. Significant pattern of failure among 
the new schools 



Allen Graubard and Tim Affleck give 
several reasons for the high mortality rate 
among free schools. One is that the demands 
on the stafT are often so high as to be exhaust- 
ing; another is the ideological and practical 
disagreements among staff and/or parents; most 
of the schools have financial problems; and 
finally there are often disappointments of ex- 
pectations.^ Correspondence received by the 
Study Commission corroborated this analysis 
and reyealed i few more reasons, such as diffi- 
culties in the accreditation of the schools and 
in .*he credentialling of the staff, and the lack of 
support from local institutions of higher educa- 
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tion and the local education community. 

Some excerpts from our letters pinpoint 
these difficulties. 

From New York: 

"We do not intend to apply for accredita- 
tion, since the requirements to conform to the 
state-mandated curriculum and to have a certain 
number of certified teachers do not coincide 
with our educational gofdsf" 

"We are provisionally chartered by the 
New York State Regents and will be up for per- 
manent chartering in 1975. We are not accre- 
dited by New York State and shall never apply 
for accreditation since we find the New York 
State requirements too narrow and educationd- 
fy restrictive." 

From Michigan: 

^ "A long involved story ...the fire inspec- 
tor being the main problem. " 

From Illinois: 

"We are operating an authorized program 
under the (^gis of. . . a public school . . . Cre- 
dentialling procedures as they now exist offer 
little in the way of criteria for selecting out- 
post teachers. " 

From California: 

". . . we have found the longer in the 
academic environment, the less able to relate to 
a child . . . (we) seek people without creden- 
tials." 

From Ohio: 

"State accreditation extremely difficult 
to get-especially because we value and use 
teacher assistants' special talems-and became 
we use integrated curriculum, staff, and student 
body- we therefore do not stick to prescribed 
number of minutes per subject, per child each 
week. " 



One idea commonly expressed is a sense of es» 
trangement from the local community. A 
school in Hawaii wrote: 

"We feel quite isolated out here. Our 
school /s more and more accepted but it is still 
pretty 'fireaky' to many. This is our second 
year.^ If we survive one mote well get a per- 
manent license." 

What follows are some addresses taken 
from our files. Other Study Commission books 
vMch relate to the alternative school movement 
have been compiled by the Student Committee 
and are available for one dollar: Mini-Manual 
for a Free University by Larry Magid and Nesta 
King and Education By, For and About African 
Americans by Deborah Daniels. 

Betty Levitov, 
Editorial Assistant 
Study Commission on Unde^ 
graduate Educaticm and the 
Education of Teachers 



FOOINOTES 

^Tim Affleck and Allen Graubard, "Free 
the ChUdren! (and All Other Political Prisoners) 
-The New Schools Movement in America," The 
New School of Education Journal, Vd. 2, No. 
3, Summer, 1971, p. 1. 

'^According to the Carnegie Commission's 
report. An Inventory of Academic Innovation 
and Reform, over the past four years 35 new 
and innovative institutions have been opened, 
30 cluster cdieges have been established, 60 
institutions have agreed to participate in exter- 
nal degree programs, and some 300 "free" uni- 
versities have been started. The most recent 
New Schools Exchange Directory lists 858 
"free" schools. 

^Tim Affleck and Allen Graubard, "Free 
the Children!" pp. 8-9. 
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Oregon New Schools Catalogue: ''a cottection 
of experiences in and around 'alternative 
schools' in Oregon/* Oregon New Schools 
Catalogue-2127 N.E. lOth-Portland, OR 
97212. 

Alternatives for Education: *'Since 1971 a 
monthly nemletter about alternative hu* 
manistic schools I in California J." Articles 
are \^ritten by and/or about personal 
experiences, struggles, and discoveries of 
persons involved in alternative education 
environments. Sample copies of the 
newsletter are available for $1 apiece. 
Steve or Thea Clark-Alternatives for Edu- 
cation-P.O. Box 1028-San Pedro, CA 
90733. 

Gateway Day School: **Our children develop 
self respect and awareness, maintain their 
curiosity and desire to learn without 
adult-imposed limitations of age, size, or 
sex/' Gateway Day School-P.O. Box 
1 93-Topanga. CA 90290. 

Detroit Chfldren's School/Child<;are Center: A 
working-class free school in inner-city 
Detroit Detroit Children's School-1419 
West Warren-Detroit» MI 48208. 

Center for Alternative Education (CAE): "The 
Center for Alternative Education is a 
therapeutic, co-educational, day school 
program designed for those students be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 21 whose per- 
sonal and educational needs have not been 
met in their previous school settings, and 
who therefore have adopted an attitude 
which precludes success. " The Center for 
Alternative Education-6S0 Beacon Street 
-Boston, MA 02215. 



Mini Elementary School: A tuition-^free Model 
City open, school, serving primarily low* 
income persons who need an alternative. 
Doubles as a **research unit to determine 
the efficacy of open structure education 
among inner^city children and to use the 
information gained to the benefit of the 
public school programs in the Model City 
area. The Model City Mini Elementary 
School-401 East 4l8t Street-Minneapolis, 
MI SS409. 

The Working Class Room: **a non-residential 
learning community for young people. 
The home of Centers School (ages 3-13) 
and Grand Central High (ages 14-18). 
Located on West 85th Street, NYC . . . 
The staff of the Working Class Room 
consists of community workers, teachers, 
and therapists, all of whom are workers 
in CFC: A Collective of Liberation Cen- 
ters.*' The Working Qass Room-c/o 
Ingrid Pincus, Administrative Director- 
West 85th Street-New York. NY 10024. 

Nova Schools: *'The aim of the Nova Schools 
is to develop a mature adult who willingly 
accepts his civic an4 social responsibilities 
in a democratic society, possesses a sound 
foundation for the attainment of occupa- 
tional competence, thinks critically and 
creatively, communicates effectively, and 
regards education as a life-long process.** 
The Nova Schools, a part of the Broward 
County Public Schools (Florida), is a 
"system of continuous education [from 
levels 1-12] . . . to find out how much 
and how fast students can learn under 
ideal conditions.** Nova Dissemination 
Department-Nova Schools-3600 S.W. 
College Ave.-Ft. Lauderdale^ FL 33314. 
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Directory of Diversified Experiences in School 
and Non-School Settings: This directory 
of new, alternative, flree, pubttcp and pri- 
vate schools and other educational envir- 
onments for kids in and around the Chi- 
cago area was compiled for the depart- 
ments at Northeastern Illinois University 
which are involved in the preparation of 
teachers. However, it may b'e of use to 
you. George Grimes-Director of Student 
Teaching-Northeastern Illinois University 
•<:hicago» IL 60625. 

Simon's Rock; ''Simon's Rock is the first 
four-year college based 01 the fdea that 
many young people are ready, by the 
age of 16, to begin fUtt college work rath- 
er than wasting the last two years of 
secondary school which will largely be 
duplicated in the first two years of coh 
lege.** Simon's Rock*<rreat Barrington, 
MA 01230. 

New School News: "i4 service pubttcation for 
the alternative school movement in the 
Chicago metropolitan area. " New School 
News-American Friends Service Commit* 
tee-Chicago Regional Of fice-407 S. Dea^ 
bom-Chicago, IL 60605. 

Ciianging Schools: "an occasional newsletter 
on alternative public schools. " Changing 
Sfhoolf is published by the Education 
Alternatives Project, Indiana University, 
in cooperation with the National Consor- 
tium for Options in Public Education. 
Educational Alternatives Project-School 
of Education, Room 328-Indiana Univer- 
sity-Btoomington, IN 47401. 



The New Schools Exchange: ''NSE is a na- 
tional clearinghouse for the exchange of 
ideas and information about alternatives 
in education. Our primary purpose is to 
continue and expand communications/ 
organizations among schools and indivi- 
duals at all levels of alternative educa* 
tion. NSE publishes a bi-weekly news- 
letter and the only annual directory of 
alternative education in the U.S, and 
Canada. The New Schools Exchange- 
P.O. Box 820-St. Paris, OH 43072. 

Farrstgut H^gh School: An inner-city publicly- 
funded high school on Chicago's West 
Side. Teachers, students, parents, and 
elected teacher-administrators work toge- 
ther in determining how the school is to 
be run. School provides'students: straight 
academics plus cooperative vocational 
progmm, fob training, fob related educa- 
tion, completion of high school by GEH 
Parragut High School Outpost-2345 So. 
Chri8tiana*-Chicago, IL 60623. 

« 

Metro High School: The school's educational 
progmm is built on two premises: fl) 
Students must have control over the dir- 
ections of their own learning; and (2) The 
resources of the entire city, including its 
businesKS, its cultural institutions, and 
its community organizations, must be- 
come a laboratory for learning Metro 
High School-537 South Dearborn-Chica- 
go, IL 60605. 




resources to women's 
studies (female studies, 
gender studies, sex role 
studies, and studies in 
masculinity and femi> 
ninity) 




The CLEARINGHOUSE 
ON WOMEN'S STUDIES ii an 
Educatton Itoject of the FE* 
MINIST PRESS. 



women's studies newsletter 
cleaing^se on women's studies 
Ote feminist press 
box 334 

old westbury, newyark 11568 
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The HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION RESOURCE SERVICE 
(HERS) acts as a nationwide 
clearinghouse for fiiculty and 
administrative openings, trying 
to match the woman and the 
job. 



1 



high»- education resource service (hers) 

brown university 

providence, rhode island 02192 




WHOLE WOMAN CLEAR- 
INGHOUSE distributes on re- 
quest information about wo> 
men's activities in all areas. 



^ole woman dearinghouse 

suaie pqieman 
box 1171 

portanottth, new hampdiire 03801 
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The EAGLETON CENTER 
FOR THE AMERICAN WO- 
MAN AND POLITICS is a 
graduate program in practical 
politics. The Center offers 
one-year feUov; ships to women 
seeking political careers. 



Bagltton Center for the American 
Woman and Politics 

Ruth MandeU Director 

Educational Progmms 

Eagleton Institute 

Rutgers University 

Wood Lawn 

Neilson Campus 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 



WOMEN'S RESEARCH 
AND RESOURCE CENTER 
is a project of the City Uni^ 
vfstsity of New Yask Women*s 
Coalition. Its function is to 
serve campus and community 
women as a clearinghouse for 
women's studies. 



women's research and resource center 
audrey siiva, coordinator 
queensbwy community college 
222-03 garhmd dr. 
bayside, newyork 11364 



FEMINISTS ON CHILD- 
REN*S MEDIA has available 
a study ofcontemporary child- 
ren's books. The study in* 
dudes textbook reviews, book 
recommendations, and a sur* 
vey of children's picture books. 
Also available is LITTLE MISS 
MUFFET FIGHTS BACK, a 
list of over 200 books for 
children aged three to fifteen. 
The books were seleaed f^om 
the viewpoint of looking for a 
noihstereotyped portrayal of 
women and giri& 



FEMINISTS ON CHILDREN'S MEDIA 
P,0. BOX 43IS 

GRAND CENTRAL STATION 
NEW YORK. NEW YORK 10017 
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COMMUNITY EDUCATION AND 
METROPOLITAN PUBLIC COLLEGES 



community education 

The Mott Foundation, which funded the first community education 
"experiment" in 1936, defines community education as "a process that 
concerns itself with everything that affects the well-being of all citizens 
within a given community. This definition extends the role of educor 
tion from the traditional concept of teaching children to that ofidentir 
fying the needs, problems, and wants of the community and then assist- 
ing in the development of facilities, programs, staff and leadership 
toward the end of improving the entire immunity. " 

-from the 1971 Animal Report of 
the Foundation. 

HUMAN SERVICES FACULTY/STATE UNIVERSnY OF NEW YORK-COLLEGE 
AT BROCKPQRT-established in 1971 with the goal of creating an integraled 
program of baccalaureate and master's' degree education for various human 
services professions concerned with individual and societal problems; current 
un>lergraduate professional education programs offered: (1) School Health 
EducJ4on, (2) Community Health Education, (3) Nursing, and (4) Social 
Work. Many governmental, voluntary, business, and industrial organizations 
in surrounding counties provide field and clinical placements for students in 
the human services programs. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND PLANNING PROGRAMAJNIVER- 
SITY OF VERMONT-committed to integrating the functions of teaching, 
service and research; two centers within the program: The Center for Com* 
munity Education Development and The Center for Comprehensive Planning; 
the role of the Centers is to facilitate the planning of development process of 
community planning, development, and education by providing: (1) exper* 
tise, information, and documentation for decision-making alternatives; (2) 
coordination, facilitation, and training for participants in the process; and 
(3) analysis of data collection and implications of possible decision choices. 
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ACAOEMIA DE LA NUEVA RAZA-see Chicano Institutions. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN'MILWAUKEE-see States Directory. 

OAKLAND UNIVERSITY/MICHIGAN-see States Directory. 

LOUISVILLE URBAN EDUCATION CENTER/KENTUCKY-see States Directory. 



metropolitan public colleges 



Community-based institutions of higher learning 

I 

A mafor thrust of any college which purports to be community-based 
must be to reach persons/people who have been ignored by traditional 
institutions of higher learning. ". . . [Tihe nature of the [urban] 
college should be built 'from the ground up,' Le., via expressed student 
interests, and 'from the outside in,' Le., via clear community input. 
Then we can decide what should be taught, who should teach it, and 
how it would be taught. This is quite the opposite of traditional ways 
of college building where imitative models or imaginary models are 
employed at the start, particularly by academicians who often, calcu- 
latedly or unconsciously, put their own academic and career vested 
interests first. " (William E. Rhodes, Metropolitan State College-Denver, 
in a working paper, February 22, 1972.) 



COLLEGE OF PUBLIC AND COMMUNITY SERVICE (COLLEGE ni)A)NIVER. 
SnrY OF MASSACHUSETTS AT BOSTON-tiie university, founded as a 
"Harvard for the poor" in 1965, has begun to shift thou^t to the "urban 
mission;" College III evolved from small programs which gave students more 
of a chance to train for a career in public service (see Institute for Learning 
and TeacMng-Massachusetts); the college combines the Uberal arts with ex- 
perience that leads to careers after graduation. Programs are aimed at com- 
munity service and other non-elite professions. 



METROPOLITAN STATE COLLEGE-opened in 1965 as Colorado's first expli- 
citly urban public institution; college is located in eighteen rented office 
buildings in a nondescript stretch between the modem business center and 
government office buildings. 
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COMMUNTTAS^opened in January, 1973; an upper level twoyear college head* 
quartered in Washington, D.C. with programs operating in the five-state region 
sunounding the district; serves as a resource center and network for intensive 
thought and action on issues confronting local communities. 

URBAN CAREERS PROGRAM/PASADENA CITY COLtEGE-flrst urban careers 
curriculum actuated in the spring of 1967 (urban community development 
assistant; three additional curricula added since: teacher assistant, social 
worker assistant, goverimient assistant); 85 to 90 per cent of students are 
target group adults employed as nonprofessionals in antipoverty agencies; 
curricula are designed around four semesters of conununity experience for 
which academic credit is granted toward the A.A. degree. 

TALENT CORPS/COLLEGE FOR HUMAN SERVICES-founded in 1964, a two* 
year, action*oriented educatton institution which trains men and W(nnen from 
poverty areas of New York City for jobs as '*new professionals*' in commun^ 
ity agencies; students are adults with generally limited formal educational 
backgrounds, haL^* of them lacking a high school diploma; students must meet 
the Federal criteria for poverty (about half are receiving public assistance); 
the program invohres 36 weeks of 31 hours per week of work/study. 

SOUTH FORTY EDUCATION CENTER-is located in the Green Haven Correc* 
tional Facility, Stormville, New York; a series of educational programs provide 
inmate participants a base from which they can develop self-understanding 
and positive self-*image» motivational/imaginal education and vocational gui- 
dance, a college credit degree program, and various non*credit educational 
opportunities (two examples of courses: Introduction to Data Processing and 
Poetry as a Means of Communication). 



Human Services Faculty 
State University of New York 
College at Brockport 
Brockport, NY 14420 

Educational Administration and Planning Program 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, VT 05401 

Dean Leon Flancher 
Center for Experimental Studies 
Metropolitan State College 
250 W. 14th Avenue 
Denver, CO 80204 

Director of Cooperative Education 
College III 

University of Massachusetts 
Boston, MA 02116 



Communitas 

A New Learning Community 
1717 Eighteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

Urban Careers Program 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado Boulevard 
Pasadena, CA 91 106 

President Audrey C. Cohen 

Talent Corps/College for Human Services 

201 Varick Street 

New York, NY 10014 

Mr. David Spencer 
South Forty Education Center 
Green Haven Correctional Facility 
StormviUe, NY 12582 
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This book is for students, scholars, parents, citizens, con' 
cemed members of concerned organizations, scltool adrnMstrO' 
tors, teachers, government officials, legislators, and anyone else 
who is concerned about and/or involved in school issues and 
citizen participation. 



Citizen Participation in Education: 
Annotated Bibliography 

By Don Davies 

"Vitizen participation in education' is not one but 
many topics. . . . The widespread use of the phrase. . . 
reflects a great upsurge of activity, discussion, and con- 
troversy in the past few years about new roles for stu- 
dents, parents, and citizens in school programs and 
school governance. . . . I This bibliography! is designed 
to be a helpful tool for those who are involved in or con- 
cerned about the citizen participation process and seek 
to study, understand, and encourage or provide leader- 
ship for it." 

-from introduction 

available from: 

Institute for Responsive Education 
70 Sachem Street 
New Haven, CN 06520 



